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Methodists and Unitarians 


Why they have always liked each other is here explained—Their common 
strain of beliefs and sufferings—Notes on American 
theological thought 


JOHN MALICK 


NTERCHANGE of courtesies is not em- 
Lets Sicciag for Methodists and Unita- 
rians. Under our present names, we both 
came so late upon the scene that we es- 
caped the more violent forms of inter- 
denominational exchange. If we go back 
to our spiritual ancestry, we find we were 
both victims. The fathers of both 
churches, for different reasons, separated 
from the Established Church of England, 
and both felt its heavy hand. We find no 
ease of the Methodists pressing us as Uni- 
tarians for theological reasons. We do 
apologize for those from whom we came, 
in New England, for their behavior toward 
the first Methodists. They knew no better 
at that time. 


+ 


There are two theories about right re- 
ligious beliefs. One is that in some mys- 
terious way it was all given at some time 
in the past, and we have right belief only 
in so far as we do not depart from this 
faith once delivered to the saints. The 
other theory is that right belief is some- 
thing which we have to struggle to reach. 
Whichever view we as Methodists and 
Unitarians say we hold, we really hold the 
second. Since both Unitarians and 
Methodists officially have recognized the 
theory of evolution, it is logical for us 
both to hold that we are coming up to 
purer doctrine through our varied separa- 
tions and heresies. Your theology has 
this family tree: Jewish, Catholic, Luth- 
eran, Reformation, Anglican, Methodist. 
Ours has the same, from Jew to Anglican, 
with the addition of Puritan New England 
Congregationalism, which split from the 
Chureh of England just as you did. 

Whatever is true about the Trinity, 
which is thought to be the chief difference 
between us and most other religionists, 
the Trinity, when it first came, was itself 
a heresy. A people who always said, “The 
Lord our God is one Lord”, “I ascend to 
your Father and my Father’, “To us there 
is but one God, the Father”, a people who 
had taken buffetings and scourgings for 
eenturies for their one God, naturally 
would be surprised at a belief that said 
that He is in some way Three. When the 
Trinity was used first, as late as 370 A.v., 
the people complained of it as a novelty. 
When they first began to sing, “Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost’, the people said, 
“We have never done it this way before.” 
Then Theodosius, the Emperor, said, 
“This is the way to say it’. As the 
Methodists had to fight a state government 
to think, say, and practice as they be- 
lieved, so, until recently, those who like 
to say there is one God, have had to fight 
not only ecclesiastical power, but that 
wedded to state power. 


All through the centuries from New 
Testament days, through the Church 
Fathers, through the dark centuries, 


through the Reformation days, there was 


a little stream always running for the 
unity of the Most High God. It was 
forced underground, appearing here and 
there for a little way, then lost from sight 
again. Those who believed this way were 
creatures of their time, clothing their dis- 
cussion in terms of their day, but, under 
varied names and with varied arguments, 
they were the protest party against in- 
terpreting God as anything else than one 
and sovereign, with no close rival in power 
or worship. They successively have been 
called Arians, Sabellians, Tritheists, anti- 
Trinitarians, Socinians, Arminians, and, 
for the last three hundred and fifty years, 


Unitarians. Often they have been called 
other names not so academic—heretics, 


infidels, agnostics, free-thinkers. 
Elizabeth, who. had a rich vocabulary, 
called them ‘monsters’. In 1693, in the 
House of Commons, they were called “a 
scandalous libel’. Often they were called 
“Baptists”. 

Calvinism is a pretty stiff system in its 
original purity, and it was held in its 
purity in New England. After a century 
and a half, some revolted against this 
tyranny of a God who, for no reason but 
his inscrutable decree, elected some to 
eternal life and some to eternal death. 
Those for whom this was too strong and 
unfair made their protest. They were not 
all in agreement, but they had this in 
common, that they wanted to break Cal- 
vinism. Some of them were called Meth- 
odists and some were called Unitarians. 
We have this in common in our history, 
that we arose to soften the harshness of 
Calvinism. That is, we were both heretics, 
named Arminians. Arminius said that if 
God foreknows, and elects, it must be that 
he sees ahead those who will do something 
for their own salvation and elects only 
those who thus will choose to be saved. 
Here was something you could do and had 
to do yourself. The Methodists carried 
out this Arminian idea and called upon 
the people to do what they could toward 
their own salvation. 


+ 


All over New England were colonial 
ministers in small parishes. They were 
students. With hardly an exception, they 
were graduates of Harvard College. They 
had time, and they thought. Some doubts 
arose about the whole system of Christian 
theology. These doubts were preached in 
the pulpit on Sunday. Being Congrega- 
tionalists, there was no bishop to check 
them up. If the congregation did not 
notice the novelty, or object, they could 
go on. They did go on. By the time of 
the American Reyolution, in many New 
England pulpits it was a very doubtful 
orthodoxy that was being preached. Sail- 
ing the seven seas had brought the mer- 
chant class to knowledge of other reli- 
gions. By the time of the Revolution, a 
large part of the merchants of Boston 
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were not very active churchmen. They 
had moved faster than the church, and out 
of it. There were Unitarians in England, 
and, now and then, a heresy-hunter would 
point out that these irregular ministers in 
New England were nothing more nor less 
than Unitarians. John Adams said that 
there were a considerable number of them 
in his time. 

It was Jedediah Morse, an old war horse 
of the faith, the father of the inventor of 
the telegraph, who brought these irregu- 
lars out from under cover and told the 
world that they were in fact Unitarians. 
It was so true that they had to admit it. 
Jared Sparks, later the historian, was a 
minister at that time, and he was about 
to be installed over the chureh in Balti- 
more. William Ellery Channing took the 
occasion to admit the Unitarian name 
publicly, in 1819, which is the date of the 
beginning, officially, of Unitarianism in 
this country. 

There are what are known as Channing 
Unitarians. Channing said, as the Uni- 
versalists did, “We are just as anxious to 
be good Bible Christians as you are, and 
we think we are.” Unitarianism at first 
was a proof-text belief. It said, “We 
find that Unitarianism is a Scriptural posi- 
tion.” They arrayed the Biblical pas- 
sages for and against unity and trinity, 
and other controverted matters. This was 
the first stage of the Unitarian heresy. 
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But they did not stop there. The crit- 
ical study of all ancient literature came, 
and the Hebrew literature was examined 
with all the rest. Here was a book, a 
whole library in fact, compiled at different 
times, over a thousand years, by those who 
thought widely different things, one posi- 
tion crowding out another’in rapid succes- 
sion. Here was a record, history, doctrine, 
science, running from a primitive, tribal 
people to 200 a.v. It had to be checked 
for accuracy. Much of it was outgrown. 
The Bible was seen, as it is, the evolution 
of belief, over one thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred years, from a tribal God to a God of 
spirit of the whole universe, called a 
Father. The Protestants had said that 
the Book is all, and final upon all matters 
of doctrine. The new study of the book 
led some to ask, “Is it final?’ They asked, 
“What is the final authority in religion? 
Is it in a dead book more than it is in a 
living church?” 

Then came Ralph Waldo Emerson, with 
his venture of the real and final authority 
in religion at all times. Emerson said 
that authority can be in no other place 
than in the individual soul. The mind 
and conscience of the man is the holy of 
holies whence comes the word of command 
which every true soul must heed as the 
accent of the Holy Ghost for him, and dis- 
regard at his peril. It was God speaking 
in the soul of man in past time that wrote 
the Bible and all Bibles. If, upon any 
point, there is discrepaney between the 
Bible counsel and one’s own soul, the soul 
must be followed. Here was a new kind 
of Unitarianism which asked not “Is it 
Biblical?” but “Is it true?’ 

It might be supposed that Unitarians, 
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Robert Burns, a Unitarian Forerunner 


His birthday comes in January 


HE Scottish national poet was born 

about the same time as American and 
English Unitarianism. The day was Jan- 
uary 25, 1759. Scotland was to come 
later, but Robert Burns was one of those 
who prepared the way, a Unitarian, 
though in his country the very name had 
not yet been heard. 

Scottish religion was dominated by the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
though Scotland has not openly exchanged 
the theology of John Calvin for that of 
Robert Burns, it is swayed far more by 
the poet’s religion than by the theologian’s 
dogmas and is never tired of quoting his 
liberating stanzas. 

The laws of heredity decreed that the 
Ayrshire bard should be religious. His 
forefathers feared God in the awful sense 
that has made Scottish religion, like Scot- 
tish scenery, proverbial at once for its 
gloom and for its grandeur. Ten years 
before the poet’s triumphal descent upon 
Edinburgh, the famous Edinburgh skeptic, 
David Hume—an early likeness of Herbert 
Spencer—had passed away, and there is 
no record that his “Treatise on Human 
Nature’, “Principles of Morals’, or “Es- 
says’ were known to Burns, who, on the 
other hand, specifically states his famili- 
arity with such orthodox books as Boston’s 
“Fourfold State” and others of a like na- 
ture. He had, at any rate, dipped into 
Spinoza, while his pocket companion was 


that immortal Arian, John Milton. He 
concludes that he must “e’en turn 
Arminian”’. 


The poet’s religion was the religion of 
a poet: “Religion has been all my life... 
my dearest enjoyment; ... an irreligious 
poet is a monster.” But a poet’s religion 
may display ardor and ideality of tem- 
perament, while lacking either the dis- 
position of a saint or the logic of a theo- 
logian, Burns has been wrongly debited 
with exceptional weakness of will, whereas 
his troubles arose from overmastering pas- 
sion. His glory as a poet became his 
snare as a man: 


But yet the light that led astray, 
Was light from Heaven. 


Presbyterianism, having by the Cove- 
nanters secured itself against Crown and 
Parliament, now found itself beset by the 
subtler foes of internal heresy. The “Auld 
Lichts” and the “New Lichts’’—known 
also as Evangelicals and Moderates—de- 
bating with all the wind and lung char- 
acteristic of Scottish theologians, had set 
the entire countryside by the ears, and 


WALTER WALSH 


Dr. Walsh is the well-known leader 
of the Free Religious Movement in 
London. He is a Scot, and will be 
pleasantly remembered by friends for 
his visits in this country, “ranging 
from New. Hngland to Tennessee’. 
Dr. Walsh notes in a personal letter 
that the Burns manuscript of “The 
Kirk’s Alarm” has just been bought 
by an American for £1,800. 


Calvin and Arminius rose again from the 
dead to resume their battles beside “the 
banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon”. The 
stricter party were more popular, for, 
strange to say, the people seemed to prefer 
their theology flavored with sulphur; and 
since the zeal of the Pharisee is more gen- 
erally acceptable than. the tolerance of the 
Sadducee, the New Lights were denounced 
as lukewarm latitudinarians, discarding 
“the Gospel’ for the sake of “mere mo- 
rality”. Now, what could a poet do but 
embrace the cause of liberalism and cul- 
ture? Evangelicalism has produced only 
one great poet, and the effort to reconcile 
his theology with his poetry turned his 
head. A poet could not take kindly to a 
sect which had driven Rev. John Home 
from the ministry for writing the tragedy 
“Douglas”, and getting it acted in Edin- 
burgh. Besides, his mother-wit discerned 
the imponderable littleness of much Old 
Light divinity, and his poet’s soul was 
repelled by the fanaticism and gloomy 
creed of “Daddy Auld’, ‘black Russell”, 
and “rumble John”: 


But I gae mad at their grimaces, 
Their sighin’, cantin’, grace-proud faces, 
Their three-mile prayers, and hauf-mile graces. 


As a personal religion, Evangelicalism 
was impossible to a mind so bold. While 
not a disbeliever like his countryman 
Hume, Burns was unable to transmute the 
bones of Calvin into the bread of life: “If 
there be any truth in the orthodox faith 
of these churches, I am damned past re- 
demption, and, what is worse, damned to 
all eternity”. At twenty-six he plunged 
headlong into the muddy pool of local 
polemics with his satire, “The Twa Herds”, 
quickly followed by the most riotous lam- 
poon that ever came from pen of man, 
“Holy Willie’s Prayer”: 


O Thou, wha in the Heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 
A’ for thy glory, 
And no’ for onie guid or ill 
They’ve done afore thee! 


Lord bless they chosen in this place, 
For here thou hast a chosen race; 
But God confound their stubborn face, 
And blast their name, 
Wha bring thy elders to disgrace, 
An’ public shame. 


But, Lord, remember me and mine 
Wi’ mercies temp’ral and divine, 
That I for gear and grace may shine, 
Excell’d by nane, ' 
An” a’'the, glory shall be thine, 
Amen, Amen. 


It was inevitable that the rebel mind 
should venture into the pathless realms of 
speculation: “I Hkewise ... ventured in 
the daring path Spinoza trod, but experi- 
ence of the weakness, not the strength of 
human powers, made me glad to grasp at 
revealed religion. ... When I reflected 
that I was opposing the most ardent 
wishes and the most darling hopes of good 
men, and flying in the face of all human 
belief, in all ages, I was shocked at my 
own conduct.” A singular modesty 
breathes through this confession. That 
audacious mind (whose confessed hero 
was Milton’s Satan) would fain have 
rested in the received truths, or such of 
them as were not wholly impossible. 
What was for him believable he has told: 
“He who is our Author and Preserver, and 
will one day be our Judge, must be (not 
for his sake, in the way of duty, but from 
the native impulse of our hearts) the ob- 
ject of our reverential awe and grateful 
adoration. He is almighty and _ all- 
bounteous, we are weak and dependent: 
hence prayer, and every other sort of de- 
yotiou. ... The Supreme Being has pat 
the immediate administration of all this 

. into the hands of Jesus Christ, a 
Great Personage, whose relation to Him 
we cannot comprehend, but whose relation 
to us is a guide and saviour, and who, ex- 
cept for our own obstinacy and miscon- 
duct, will bring us all, through various 
ways and by various means, to bliss at 
last.” 

Now, if we add the kindness and reli- 
gious feeling which never failed the poet 
even in his rasher and more defiant moods, 
what is there in the confession of faith 
to prevent us distinguishing its author 
from his Presbyterian contemporaries as 
an early confessor of the Unitarianism to 
be preached, a few years after his death, 
by William Ellery Channing? Here is de- 
clared the personality of God, confessed 
many times both in poems and letters; 
the immortality of the soul, fraught with 
the rapturous hope of again recognising 
his “ever dear Mary’; and the ideal 
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humanity of Jesus,—these, and nothing 
more. But this Christian theism, while 
meriting hell-fire at the hands of “Daddy 
Auld”, could not satisfy even the Moderates 
of a time when Dr. Blair was the shining, 
if not the burning, light of Presbyterianism. 
The only heat that pervaded the Calvinism 
of the day came from beneath and was 
satirized by the poet as a thing ridiculous 
and ineredible; while its light of heaven 
resembled the starry sparkle of winter 
nights. What could the flaming soul of 
Burns do in such a frosty time? 

The bard’s flouting of ecclesiastical de- 
cencies cannot eclipse his reverence for 
piety that was sincere. Against that he 
never railed. He mocked only the mock- 
eries. The immortal picture of his father 
and his father’s fireside worship in “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” is enough, 
though there is much more: “TI despise the 
superstition of a fanatic, but I love the 
religion of a man.” 

His personal piety is shown by the 
pathetie efforts he made to put even the 
externalities of devotion into practice. 
During his Jast illness at Brow, he was 
often seen with the Bible in his hand, 
for it was natural that its poetry and 
democracy should attract him. He bal- 
anced that rousing drinking-song, ‘“O, 
Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut’, by metrical 
versions of some _ half-dozen Hebrew 
Psalms, and greatly loved the strains of 
“Scotia’s holy lays” to which they were 
sung. Maker of unabashed erotics, he 
could also pray, and in that fashion, bon- 
net in hand, consecrated the foundation- 
stone of the farmhouse at Ellisland, where 
also he sought to discharge his duties as 
a householder by catechizing the servants 
and conducting family worship like a good 
Presbyterian. He confessed that his 
favorite Psalm was, “Let not the errors 
of my youth’, which suggests to us of a 
later day that these efforts toward con- 
formity might spring from a desperate 
desire to erect barriers against his wilder 
self, a kind of shamefaced penance that 
moves one to sympathy for a nature di- 
vided. The Scottish race are accused of 
having a turn for preaching, and their 
poet, in his own humanist fashion, could 
not forbear: 


But how the subject theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 


He would fain preserve youth from the 
excesses that had “stain’d his name’, and 
sought to imbue the minds of his own 
children with the truths of religion. If 
outward forms could help, very well: “Let 
my pupil, as he tenders his own peace, 
keep up a regular, warm intercourse with 
the Deity.” Alas! he found it easier to 
give counsel than to practice wisdom: 


And may ye better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser! 


It was his humane sympathies and his 
belief in the dignity of human nature that 
roused the author of “Man was made to 
mourn” against the crude libels of Calvin- 
ism, much to “the Kirk’s alarm”. In this 
he anticipated the coming Unitarianism. 
Like the Teacher of Galilee, he exalted the 
lives of the poor, and, like the writer of 
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“The General Epistle of James”, resented 
their humiliation before the rich and 
great. If one runs the eye over a volume 
of his poems, one will be surprised to see 
how seldom the religious motive is absent, 
how religious emotion pursues jocularity 
through all its pages, mounting here to a 
passion of self-accusation and remorse, 
there to a rage of invective, sarcasm, and 
denunciation against the hypocrisy that 
cloaks injustice, and again melting into 
pity, compassion, and tears for the miseries 
and oppressions of his fellows. 

“God knows I am no saint’, he says, 
“but if I could, and I believe I do it as far 
as I can, I would wipe away all tears 
from all eyes”. His full heart ran over in 
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regretful fellow-feeling for birds  be- 
stormed by winter, for suffering animals, 
and for the injured flowers of his native 
fields; nay, even for the tremendous fel- 
fow-sinner abandoned by orthodoxy to his 
fate: 


But fare-you-weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 

O, wad ye tak’ a thought an’ men’ ! 

Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake— 

I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
Ev’n for your sake! 


This is the universalism of Origen, the 
Christian Father who is said to have 
cherished hope even for the Devil. Could 
religion farther go? 


ONDENCE 


The Tobacco Habit 


Yo the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have just read the article by Dr. 
Edward M. Kindle, in your issue of De- 
cember 5, on ‘Responsibility for the 
Growth of the Tobacco Habit’; and, 
while I agree with him in feeling that 
the growth of the tobacco habit is a very 
unfortunate thing, my reasons are some- 
what different from his, and I think some 
of the inferences to be drawn from his 
article concerning its effect on health are 
in error. I have been much interested for 
some time in the question of just how 
harmful the tobacco habit really is, and 
yet I have so far failed to find much 
decisive evidence against it. That the use 
of tobacco in excess is harmful there is 
no question, and that smoking is of no 
benefit to health is almost equally certain, 
although experiments performed some 
years ago by Dr. A. A. Brill, a noted 
psychiatrist, indicated that for certain 
more or less neurotic individuals the use 
of tobacco might be of distinct benefit. 
But tobacco is not listed in the United 
States Pharmacopeia and is virtually 
never prescribed by medical practitioners ; 
so it can be dismissed as a substance 
which, for the ordinary individual, is 
ever beneficial. 

There is no question but that the im- 
plications in the current advertising of 
the great tobacco companies, that cigarette 
smoking is more or less beneficial to the 
throat and nerves, are utterly false, and 
the slogan ‘Reach for a cigarette instead 
of a sweet” is even more pernicious. As 
was pointed out in an editorial in a recent 
number of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, to tamper in any such 
way with the human appetite is dangerous 
to health. This is especially true in the 
case of young women, to whom chiefly the 
advertising was intended to appeal, for 
the increased deathrate among them which 
was cited by Dr. Kindle is ascribed by 
physicians to the current fad for a slender 
figure. This results in eating too little, 
and the subnormal weight which is a con- 
sequence lowers the resistance to tuber- 
culosis. It has never been shown experi- 
mentally, despite efforts to do so, that 
smoking in itself tends toward tuber- 
culosis. What evidence there is indicates 


that it may even exert a very slight in- 
fiuence in the other direction. 

What, then, is to be said as to the actual 
effect of tobacco on the health? Excessive 
use may result in a condition known as 
“tobacco heart”, but this usually disap- 
pears when the habit is broken. Smoking 
probably exerts a harmful effect on the 
wind, and certainly on physical endur- 
ance. Athletes who use tobacco may be 
good in spite of it, but never because of it. 
It may produce nervousness. And, of 
course, there is no question as to the pro- 
duction of a habit which is difficult to 
break. Long-continued use, especially of 
the pipe, may result in cancer of the 
tongue or lip, which is a very malignant 
type of tumor. This form of cancer is 
almost unknown among _ non-smokers. 
However, it must be said that it is rela- 
tively uncommon, even among them. As 
to the effect of tobacco on the young, I 
think it must be admitted without argu- 
ment that it is very harmful. And this 
is a phase of the question which many 
people overlook—with the increasing use 
of tobacco by adults, its use by children 
is becoming more and more widespread. 
Children, being naturally imitative, and 
desiring to grow up sooner than nature 
allows, naturally wish to smoke because 
their elders do, and also because—and 
this is not to be lost sight of, it seems to 
me—they read in the advertisements which 
flame from every billboard that this 
famous athlete and that pretty screen 
star indorse this or that brand of cigar- 
ette. Along with such statements go 
others, such as “Protect your throat dur- 
ing the cold season’, etc. How is a child 
to know that what may not particularly 
harm Father, and even Mother, may have 
quite a different effect on him? 

The early studies of the relationship be- 
tween the use of tobacco and mental ability 
and scholastic attainment indicated that 
it was a distinct handicap; but these 
results are considerably discounted to-day, 
for the reason that at the time they were 
made tobacco was not generally used, par- 
ticularly by what might be ealled the 
better class of people. Consequently, it 
was impossible to select a group of tobacco 
smokers and a like group of abstainers 
without at the same time selecting two 
groups differing in certain other qualities, 
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such as, perhaps, moral caliber, ambition 


to excel in intellectual pursuits, ete. I 


think there is no scientific evidence of 
trustworthy nature showing any very defi- 
nite effect from tobacco on mental ac- 
complishment or acuity. That it has a 
temporary effect on the ability to perform 
various mental and physical operations 
eannot be gainsaid, however. 

And, in conclusion, I wish to say that 
I am myself not prejudiced in favor of 
tobacco by its use, for I dislike it. Nor 
do I like to see women smoking; for, as a 
man who is himself a habitual smoker 
said to me the other day, “I will tell you 
why men in general would rather that 
women did not smoke—they like to feel 
that in some way a woman is just a little 
finer and a little better than a man, and, 
while they may not be ashamed of their 
habit, yet they are not really proud of it.” 
The man in question is a young chemist, 
and a candidate of a Ph.D.; so he cannot 
be accused of belonging to the older gen- 
eration. And yet it must be granted that 
the question of the use of tobacco is a 
strictly personal one, and not a moral one, 
as many people still regard it. And it is 
very doubtful indeed as to whether the 
use of tobacco by women is more harmful 
to the health in their case than in that 
of men. 

ReemnaLtD D. MANWELL, Sc.D. 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


After Twenty Years 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :— 


I have read with some interest and a 
good deal of sympathy the article by 
Robert. H. Schacht, Jr., in THE REGISTER 
of December 5, ‘“‘Why It Is a Movement”. 
After nearly twenty years’ experience as 
a Unitarian minister, I may be allowed a 
comment or two. 

I realize what it means to be met with 
coolness or rebuffs when a minister pro- 
poses some plan for bettering his church, 
some new activity of his young people, 
some new curriculum in his church scheol, 
and the like. 

However, Unitarians are no worse than 
others in this regard. I have heard the 
most bitter complaints from my Baptist, 
Methodist, and Episcopal colleagues, that 
their boards or vestrymen would not allow 
them to carry out their plans, and that 
there was lack of agreement among the 
members of these boards. 

I have heard complaints about Congre- 
gational, Methodist, and Baptist churches 
that the people were “cold” and “in- 
different”. 

Let me here say without qualification 


‘that almost everything I have, or am, tf 


owe to Unitarians and the Unitarian 
Church—everything except my faults, 
which are my own. Long before the idea 
entered my mind of becoming a Unitarian 
minister, that dear saint, great scholar, 
and man of broad culture, Dr. Francis A. 
Christie, interested himself in my career 
and extended me a helping hand—me, a 


_ poor boy without prospects. 


In the Meadville Unitarian Church, I 


m 


a 


The Christian Register 


found a warm and cordial welcome. The 


interests of its members exceeded the 
narrow confines of a small town. The 


church was and is, so far as I know, a 
center whence radiated the broadest and 
finest culture—a word I use in a broad 
sense. My eyes were opened to a universe 
of which I had not dreamed before. 

Il am weary of the repetition of the 
hoary lie that ‘‘Unitarians are a cold lot”. 
I could at this moment give the names 
of at least ten people who, after ‘“quest- 
ing’, as Mr. Schacht phrases it, have 
found a warm welcome in the Wellesley 
Hills Unitarian Church. One woman said 
that she had never met so cordial a wel- 
come in any church anywhere as in ours. 

I have heard that Unitarian ministers’ 
sermons are cold, intellectual essays upon 
esoteric subjects. It is not true. I have 
heard that Unitarians are people without 
hearts. I am living proof that it is 
not true. 

Yo be sure, Unitarians are not an effu- 
sive people. But what does effusiveness 
amount to? I know of a church of an- 
other denomination which received a new 
minister with protests of undying affec- 
tion. One prominent woman said, with 
tears flowing down her cheeks, “God sent 
Mr. Blank to us in our sore need.” 
Within five years, this woman was work- 
ing by underhand means to get rid of the 
God-sent prophet. 


What self-respecting person who goes 
to a strange church to worship, really 


enjoys having a fussy deacon approach 
him at the end of the service with in- 
quiries as to his name, personal and busi- 
ness addresses, and the length of his stay 
in the community? Personally, I like to 
slip into a strange church, worship with 
the people, and slip out again unnoticed, 
my mind filled with thoughts of service 
and sermon. 

Let us recognize it—there is a patho- 
logical type that crayes recognition, is 
morbidly sensitive, looks for slights and, 
mirabile dictu! delights in receiving them ! 
Men and women of this type slip into 
the back pew of a church as the service 
begins, slip out hurriedly before the min- 
ister can get to the door, and go away 
complaining that they went to such-and- 
such a chureh and no one: spoke to them 
or noticed them! I like the man or 
woman who comes to me after service 
and boldly announces, ‘““Mr. Swisher, I am 
So-and-So. I have bought or built a house 
at such an address. I’m a Unitarian from 
such-and-such a church.” 

If Unitarians have a fault, 
fault of too much self-criticism. So far 
from being a loftily proud and aloof 
people, they are so self-critical that they 
are slow to recognize their own good quali- 
ties and frequently afraid to make de- 
cisions because they may be the wrong 


it is the 


decisions. Let them cease to think of 
themselves as a “cold people”. They are 
not. 


Moreover, Unitarians may be highly in- 
dividualized, but I have never discovered 
a trace of factional spirit in the Unita- 
riam Church. They may be slow to act, 
but when they do, it is with unusual har- 
mony and accord. I never broached a 
plan to the standing committee of my 
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present church that was not given sym- 
pathetic and courteous consideration. 
Often, the plan was not considered prac- 
ticable or feasible at the moment. We 
talked it over, considered it pro and con, 
and decided all together whether the thing 
could be done. Frequently it had to be 
postponed, but was eventually carried 
into effect. 

Let me state categorically: Unitarians 
are not cold, Unitarians are not divisive, 
Unitarians are not dead, Unitarians are 
not indifferent. And Mr. Schacht is for- 
tunate that he has come into the ministry 
now rather than twenty years ago. 


WALTER S. SWISHER. 
WELLESLEY HILus, MAss. 


“A Surprise Package” 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTHOR :— 
I am only a poor Virginia hill farmer, 
but I feel compelled to register my com- 
mendation of the good work you have 
done in making THE ReeisterR what it is. 
For my literary diet, I subscribe to 
‘HE CHRISTIAN ReEcisTER, The Literary 
Digest, and The Rural New Yorker. The 
Rural New Yorker is a farm paper from 
which I learn a good deal about balanced 
rations, ete., etc. And the thought crossed 
my mind that with such aggressive and 
sound editorials, such thought-provoking 
special articles by writers like William 
A. Marzolf, and a Correspondence section 
that is becoming more interesting with 
each issue, THE RerGgisTeR is a_ well- 
balanced literary ration, indeed. 

Waiting for the next issue of THE Rxeis- 
TER is like waiting for a surprise package. 
For instance, I received quite a surprise 
when I read your editorial on The Mercury 
article about the Unitarians. I had read 
the article by Mortimer Smith and it 
seemed to me—a fairly constaht reader 
of The  Mercury—that the Unitarians 
emerged from the encounter with an ex- 
ceptionally small number of bruises in 
comparison with what one would expect 
when considering the antagonist. Then 
came your editorial, and poor H. L. M. 
gets another bouquet of Jimson weed and 
dog fennel. 

With best wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and an evermore enlightening New Year, 
I am, 

E. W. THEINERT. 


BROOKE, VA. 


Hollywood, an Explanation 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In a recent issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGiIster, there appeared a statement to 
the effect that a split has been caused in 
the Hollywood Unitarian Society by the 
Theist-Humanist controversy. This re- 
port has been given wide circulation and 
should be corrected. The undersigned 
wish to state from local knowledge of the 
situation that theology was of negligible 
importance in the course of events which 
led to the establishment of the Hollywood 
Humanist Society by Mr. Abel. The chief 
factor was a disagreement between him- 
self and his board of trustees as to the 
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best policy.—place of meeting, ete. His 
Humanist views did not alarm them and 
the initiative in the change was entirely 
on his side. 

We trust that in the interest of a true 
understanding of the situation you will 
give this communication a place in your 
columns. 

Ei. BURDETTE BACKUS, 

of First Unitarian Church 
of Los Angeles. 

JAMES W. MACDONALD, 


of All Souls Unitarian Church 
: of Santa Monica. 


Minister 


Minister 


Perfect Amity 

To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

It is something of a surprise to the 
large number of theists among the readers 
of Tue REGISTER to find its genial editor 
among those who demand that they come 
forth and defend themselves against the 
of humanism. But to what 
Since when have the rules of 
evidence been reversed and the burden 
of proof placed upon the defendant? 
Until humanism can make out a _ better 
case against theism than has yet been 
made, there is no occasion for theists to 
waste time and printer’s ink ‘defending 
their faith’. If humanists are not satis- 
fied with any one of the many theistic 
concepts of God, must these concepts be 
modified in order to win their approval? 
Or if the various types of humanist (there 
are at least four) find it possible to 
explain the universe to their own satis- 
faction without assuming the existence of 
any superhuman reality, why should it 
be incumbent upon theists to attempt their 
conversion? Here in the Middle West it 
is recognized that a man’s religion is his 
own concern. Here humanists and theists 
work side by side in perfect amity, agree- 
the point 


onslaughts 
purpose? 


ing with one another up to 
where the theist makes the venture of 


faith which the humanist refrains from 

making, and we should be wholly unaware 

of any controversy between the two were 

it not for occasional references in the 

press. Aueustus P. RECCORD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Hicks and The Mercury 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I have just had called to my attention 


an editorial entitled “The Mercury 


Article’, in your issue of October 31. In 
that editorial you say, “... but it is our 
opinion that he is pulled down by the 


editor of his copy, as Granville Hicks in- 
sists he was when he wrote a tirade about 
the ministers’ part in the war for The 
Mercury.” 

Inasmuch as I have never made a public 
statement regarding the editorial treat- 
ment of my article, I assume that you are 
referring to a private conversation. I had 
always supposed that private conversa- 
tions were private conversations, but I 
should not think of troubling you over a 
mere matter of courtesy and gentleman- 
liness. I do, however, object to having 
private remarks distorted for public 
consumption. 

I have never said, much less “insisted”, 
that I was “pulled down” by Mr. Mencken. 


The Christian Register 


I did say, I believe, that someone in the 
Mercury oftice had made alterations in 
each of the three articles that I have 
written for that periodical. I made clear, 
it seems to me, that I disliked those 
changes, not because they altered my 
meaning, but because they introduced cer- 
tain ‘“Menckenesque”’ phrases which 1 
would not naturally use. My objections 
were literary and not, as you imply, moral. 
I read the proofs of all these articles, 
“The Parsons and the War” included, and 
I should certainly not have permitted any 
tampering with the facts. I still stand 
behind that “diatribe”, exactly as it was 
printed, and if there is any obloquy at- 
tached to it, I have no desire to put 
one iota of the blame on anyone else’s 
shoulders. 

You will see, I think, that you have 
materially misrepresented me. I believe 
I am entitled to an apology. 

GRANVILLE Hicks. 

TPROYS NAY. 

[Mr. Hicks has our sincere regret for 
any injury he may feel he has suffered. 
If he hurt deeply many good men by his 
article. the last thing we would resort to 
would be to recompense in kind. We did 
not violate any confidence, for Mr. Hicks 
was at pains to disclaim the altered style 
of the article to many persons. It was 
common talk. He certainly did object to 
the way The Mercewry altered his diatribe, 
for in a letter to the Editor of Tur Rrc- 
ISTER, January 26, 1927, he said that 
“words and phrases were added to give 
the Menckenesque touch”, “despite my 
ardent protest”.—TuHE Eprror. ] 


Protestant Social Structure 


To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Certain writers and preachers have re- 
eently taken the position that our Prot- 
estant churches have collapsed. In fact, 
one Boston author has been featured in 
TuE RecisTeER as a herald of the downfall 
of this branch of Christianity. A former 
Unitarian minister is now courting popu- 
larity in New York as an apostle of 
Humanism. 

The only approach to any social prob- 
lem is by the way fostered and explained 
by Lester Frank Ward. For, whatever 
men do, they must do through some or- 
ganized system which gives the group 
principles a coherent and progressive form 
of manifestation. That is, a concrete so- 
ciety emerges out of the dream of a re- 
former, Whose aspirations and teachings 
are embodied and represented in the 
platform which the organization defends 
and supports. Theodore Parker was fond 
of saying that ideas rule the world. They 
do, when they become world ideas; and, 
since a movement to champion them has 
to be embodied in a social structure, it is 
this combination of minds that creates 
the motor-power of agitation by which 
the end sought is to be accomplished. 

Protestant churches are just such social 
structures. They embody and present to 
society certain bona fide forms of religious 
faith, which to the members constitute a 
sound reason for belief and support. And, 
as all such purposes are to be classed 
under _ the inclusive term ‘Meliorism”, 
they have for their objective the hopeful 
and necessity improvement of the mem- 
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bers and of society in general. Their object 
is, therefore, praiseworthy; and, inde- 
pendently of the question whether we 
agree with them or not, they constitute 
at least the effective means of carrying 
out their program. It is not the correct- 
ness nor the completeness of their beliefs 
that count in a proper estimate of their 
place iu society—it is wholly the problem 
of the moral or spiritual passions which 
make up the driving power of the move- 
ment. Since all thinking is bound to be 
defective, there exists in their faith and 
practice at least some elements of good. 
Since, also, the weight of evidence is in 
favor of action rather than accuracy and 
precision of definition, judgment must rest 
upon what men do and how far they lift 
the nominal status of our social order. 
If the end sought is the betterment of 
people, what is gained by criticizing the 
methods adopted, especially when they 
are based on faithful performance of per- 
sonal consecration? What difference did 
it make what Dwight Moody believed 
when he knelt on his knees in the saw- 
dust in that Chicago saloon and conducted 
a prayer meeting? The real criterion is, 
look at Northfield and Mt. Hermon as con- 
crete monuments of one man’s faith in 
what he believed was the saying grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

Social structures are means to an end. 
That is the way by which progress is 
achieved. Group action is human salva- 
tion. Societies set forth their principles 
to the world, and through that medium 
human achievement becomes possible. 
Clara Barton and Lucey Stone, Luther and 
Garibaldi, Garrison and Phillips, Frances 
Willard and Alice Freeman were pioneers 
in advancing the highest interests of 
mankind. 

Great religious leaders, in their realm, 
are of the same stuff. They shout their 
messages from housetops and summon 
men and women to their ranks. What 
goes on in their minds becomes a rallying- 
cry for their day. Institutions are formed 
to promote and preserve the ideals con- 
ceived by their founders. The spreading 
of their ideas becomes the channel through 
which the race is reached and aided in 
the creation of a higher civilization. They 
lift the race and push it forward. They 
stand on the shoulders of the preceding 
generation and then raise others to their 
level. Or, to use Ward’s finest figure, they 
build the coral reef of civilization a little 
higher and make it a solid piece of per- 
manent gain. 

Then they vanish. Hence this principle 
becomes what the writer calls “the law of 
vanishing institutions”. But, mark you, 
they do not collapse. They build a better 
social order and pass from the stage of 
action. Their duty done, they go the way 
of all human life, leaving behind them a 
finer system and a nobler social order. 
The principle here stated needs no de- 
fense. It is the only scheme that works, 
and it works in spite of the defects of the 
philosophy which actuates it. To praise 
it is to make the world better; to say it 
collapses is to deny it its reward and dis- 
count its permanent influence. 

Wirrram A. Woop. 
MASs. 


FRAMINGHAM, 
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“Racing the Situation” 


To the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Please allow me a few words of com- 
ment on your editorial of November 7. 
You say: “The leading of theology has 
been cousistently toward humanism.” 
Whose humanism? “Aumanism”, like 
“Christianity”, is a very indefinite term. 
“Christianity” means anything from the 
interpretations of the Greek Catholic 
Church to the best interpretations held by 
such men as Jacks, H. Bodell Smith, 
Cornish, Eliot, Sullivan, Savage, Simons, 
and others. “Humanism” is just as vague 
and indefinite. It may mean the splendid 
ideals of social service and justice held by 
all our leading men, from Channing to 
Cornish, together with their worship and 
prayer. It was formerly called “humani- 
tarianism’”. Or it may mean downright 
and thoroughgoing atheism—‘‘no need of 
God”, “no need of prayer’, “no need of the 
hope of the continued existence of the 
soul”’—using terms which some humanists 
themselves use. Please tell us in a few 
plain words what type of humanism it is 
“toward which theology is leading”. 


J. LUNSFORD Ropinson. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


[Yes, whose humanism? Who knows? 
We reported a fact recognized in every 
theological school and by every intelligent 
minister in this country. ‘Right. or 
wrong”, we said, “is not the question”. 
Mr. Robinson’s definition is as good for 
him as anybody’s. We are interested in 
facing the practical situation of humanism 
in our churches, that they may not suffer, 
but prosper.—The Eprror.] 


Mrs. Capek’s Stories 


To the Nditor of Tam CHrisTiAN ReGrstTer :—- 

I have just had the privilege of reading 
“The Wise Jeweler’, a collection of 
Czechoslovakian tales for children, by 
Mrs. Norbert F. Capek, the resourceful 
wife of the ablest Unitarian missionary 
- who has appeared in many generations. 
JT sent for the volume because Mrs. Capek 
wrote it, but I am new moved to bring it 
to the attention of the readers of THE 
REGISTER who haye not yet seen it, as a 
collection of stories by a master of the 
art of story-telling, simple, vivid, and pic- 
turesque. For the children who possess it. 
it will give a glimpse into the folklore of 
old Bohemia and bring a new zest into 
the Christmas season. 

Though published in Prague, the book 
is handled in America by our own Beacon 
Press. 

FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Tryon, N.C. 


The sense of spiritual relief which comes 
from rejecting the idea of God as a super- 
natural being is enormous. I see no other 
way of bridging the gap between the re- 
ligious and the scientific approach to re- 
ality. But if this rejection is once accom- 
plished, the abyss has disappeared, and 
yet all the vital realities of both sides are 
preserved.—Julian Turley. 
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Ss uppression Tactics 


High-handed methods of attempting to prevent circulation of 
Dakin’s Life of Mrs. Eddy as described by 
Rev. James ¥. Macdonald 


HEN Rey. James W. Macdonald 

preached in the Santa Monica, Calif., 
Unitarian Church on “Thanksgiving and 
the Principles of Americanism”, he did 
not content himself with general prin- 
ciples, but proceeded to point out two 
present-day violations of Americanism. 
He attacked the requirement of the local 
school board in asking applicants for 
teaching positions to state their “religious 
preference’, because it does not guarantee 
that those who state the safe evangelical 
preferences will be morally the kind of 
teachers wanted and because it is a con- 
stant temptation to duplicity on the part 
of people who are liberal in ideas but who 
must earn their bread and butter. 

Then he discussed a high-handed at- 
tempt to suppress a book, which equals, 
if it does not surpass, the tactics of older 
authoritarian churches: 

“Among the fundamental American 
principles for which we have great cause 
for gratitude, because they are our né- 
tional heritage, is the principle of the 
freedom of speech and of the press. This 
is guaranteed to us by the United States 
Constitution, which says that ‘Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press’. Of course, that 
does not mean that if a person spoke or 
published libelous statements he would be 
immune from legal prosecution. But it 
does mean, to use the appropriate phras- 
ing in the Constitution of California, that 
‘every citizen may freely speak, write, 
and publish his sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that 
right’. 

“Now I want to raise this question: 
Are the definite and widespread attempts 
of the Christian Science Church to 
restrict the sale and circulation of Edwin 
F. Dakin’s biography of Mary Baker Eddy 
in harmony with the American principle 
of freedom of speech and of the press? 

“I presume that many of you have seen 
the printed statements of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sous, the publishers of the biography, 
telling that they have received from book- 
sellers all over the country—letters stat- 
ing that members of the Christian Science 
Chureh have insistently urged them not 
to handle the book; and some of the book- 
sellers have returned their stock of copies 
to the publishers with the word that to 
continue to sell the book would mean that 
their business would be badly affected. 
Seribner’s say that the situation is un- 
precedented in their eighty-five years’ his- 
tory as publishers. 

“In reply to a form letter by Mr. Orwell 
B. Towne, of the Christian Science Com- 
mittee on Publication, sent to every editor 
in New York City who printed a review 
of the biography, Mr. Dakin, the author 
of the book, in a letter to The New York 
Saturday Review of Literature, says: 
‘Mr. 'Towne’s brethren are making extraor- 
dinary and amazing efforts to effect sup- 
pression of my book. Dealers all over 


the country who expose it for sale are 
being threatened with boycott, with warn- 
ings to cease selling and to return their 
copies to the publishers. There appears 
to be no economic pressure which Mr. 
Towne’s organization is not attempting to 
apply in order to prevent the circulation 
of my work. Christian Scientists in 
towns in every State wait upon and harass 
the local book-dealers by constant visita- 
tion. And if the book-dealer has signed 
any mortgages or notes held by a Chris- 
tian Scientist; if his landlord is a Chris- 
tian Scientist; if he is in any way in- 
debted to a Christian Scientist, his lot is 
being made a hard one. Such amazing 
tactics would be unbelievable were it not 
for the evidence contained in the letters 
my publishers are receiving daily.’ 

“T have read the book. It impresses 
me as being the result of a painstaking 
and thorough investigation of all the lit- 
erature available on the subject, par- 
ticularly some rare publications in the 
New York Public Library and the Library 
of Congress. The author backs his state- 
ments by references, and gives an amaz- 
ingly large bibliography, listing all the 
source material that he used. 

“The Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors state that the book is not authentic. 
I submit that they mean the book was 
not supervised by the Christian Science 
Board, and does not have their official 
approval. 

“But, however that may be, of one 
thing I am sure: The only legitimate way 
for the Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors to seek to counteract what they con- 
sider the undesirable impression of the 
book—the only legitimate way, other than 
instituting a lawsuit for libel if they be- 
lieve the book is false and libelous to the 
Christian Science Church—is for them to 
prepare and have published another book 
which will endeavor to show that the 
Dakin book is not an accurate portrayal 
of the personality and life of Mary 
Baker Eddy. 

“My opinion is that the methods which 
the Christian Science Board of Directors 
have adopted in trying to restrict the sale 
and cireulation of Dakin’s book are cer- 
tainly in direct violation of one of the 
fundamental American principles; namely, 
the freedom of the press, which at least 
includes this: that if a book has not been 
legally proved to be libelous, it shall be 
available through the ordinary channels 
of a book-store for an American citizen to 
buy and read it if he wants to, irrespec- 
tive of whether a particular church or- 
ganization approves of the book or not. 

“At this time of Thanksgiving for our 
national heritage of freedom and democ- 
racy, let us remember our obligation to 
preserve these principles of the Republic 
for ourselves and for those who come 
after us. 

“May we be less unworthy of our heri- 
tage by being the. more loyal to our 
obligations !” 
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In Another Year 


OTHING shall disturb our serenity on the 
dawn of the New Year. We view even the ad- 
vent of Joseph R. Grundy to the United States 
Senate with equanimity. Let Pennsylvania and 
the elder statesmen have their way. It is a matter 
of taste, and time will have its recompense. The 
appointment may be one of the worst in American 
history, but before we come to another holiday sea- 
son we shall have signs of moral vitality that will 
do much to swing us back into our own decent will 
for the right. Look for the issue of this thing a 
year from now. 

We remember with gratitude that some of the 
worst crooks in high estate have not got by the 
courts the past twelvemonth, but have gone to jail. 
Money will not forever be greater than social mo- 
rality. It will soon become common knowledge 
that Mr. Grundy conceives his Americanism in 
terms of financial protection to special interests. 
He is no patriot. His candid statements that he 
gave himself to raising titanic sums to put favorites 
into office, in the Congress and the Presidency, who 
would be good to his kind of interests, will sink in, 
and then the other side, the lasting side, will come 
up. How it will come up! The things he does are 
simply not done any more in the open and with 
gloating satisfaction. They are done in the dark, 
of course. 

The political control in Pennsylvania is in the 
hands of obtuse gentry who are utterly ignorant of 
such things as make a real country. Their dumb- 
ness is always leading them to such disaster as this 
Grundy business. Mr. Vare is a curiously immedi- 
ate and dramatic instance. Think of a man raising, 
as Mr. Grundy did, $800,000 to elect Coolidge, 
$1,000,000 to elect Hoover, and proud of it! It is 
opera bouffe as well as tragedy. Of course, Mr. 
Grundy has earned his place in the Senate, accOrd- 
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ing to the Pennsylvanian standards. His simple 
ethic is that one may use money in politics for the 
direct financial benefit of the contributors of the 
money. The people as a whole, the state as a sacred 
institution of common humanity, with a foundation 
laid deep in the spirit of mutual service and broth- 
erhood, are going to let Mr. Grundy hear from 
them, and it will be like thunder. His day is 
coming. 


To Redeem Massachusetts 


HE PRESS of the country has carried the sub- 

stance of a new bill on book censorship for Mas- 
sachusetts. This measure will go before the Legis- 
lature in January. It is the work of a committee 
of prominent citizens of the State representing 
many callings and a high degree of public opinion. 
Their names will go far to reassure the community 
that, if the bill becomes law, it will safeguard the 
moral well-being of the youth as well as the older 
people of Massachusetts, in keeping with modern 
intelligence. 

The “uncomfortable situation in which this State 
finds itself is due to the fact that the moral stand- 
ards about books are at variance with, and more 
truly liberal than, the laws now in operation. 
That is the heart of the matter. People are restive, 
and want a change, because their ideas have grown. 
In such an issue, there. is difficulty in catching up 
with public sentiment by law-making; but this year 
it is confidently believed there will be a successful 
outcome, though there will be a battle of argument. 
The conservative mind is tenacious of the good that 
is, and it requires much persuasiveness on the part 
of those who attempt to move on to win these 
worthy people to the conviction that change is or 
ever can be moral. 

The substance of the bill is twofold. It provides 
that a book be considered as a whole, and not con- 
demned for isolated passages that might be objec- 
tionable in themselves; and it places the censorship 
in the courts rather than in the arbitrary control 
of ill-equipped officials, usually of the police de- 
partments. We are for this bill. We have studied 
it in the course of its preparation. We eall it lib- 
eral and exacting. It recognizes that we grow in 
morals and that we must give reasonable encour- 
agement to creative workers to make the most of 
their art in the high calling of presenting life to 
us—life not minced and mangled, but whole. Any- 
thing which is sincere, which is well executed, 
which reveals, cleanses, and greatens life, should 
be published. 

In the matter of taking a book as a whole, every 
reader knows that there are passages in perfectly 
good works which, if they were isolated, would be 
offensive. In Remarque’s “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front” there are details that of and by them- 
selves would properly be subject to censorship; but 
these details are a part of the hideous picture of 
war. They belong. The book is a work of art, of 
tremendous power for good, because they are not 
left out. The same thing is true of many other 
social phenomena; for, after all, war is a social 
phenomenon, All conditions in life—in family, 
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state, commerce, education, art—are less than per- 
fect. Sin, error, ugliness, wrong are in everything. 
When an artist writes faithful to life as it is in 
order to make it easier for the reader to make life 
what it ought to be, he performs a public service 
for which he should have public sanction. We must 
have the background as it really is, in proper per- 
spective. If an author is insincere, and his book a 
dirty thing with a vile purpose, an intelligent court 
will see that he gets righteous judgment. 

We also think with great feeling of the more 
hospitable attitude we all want to cultiy ate toward 
life and our fellows. Not repression and distrust— 
not these should be the primary state of our minds 
—hbut that quiet confidence in the decency and 
goodness of human nature which always has char- 
acterized the attitude of the best of the race’s bene- 
factors. We commend our readers to the support 
of this wise bill. 


An Editor’s Praises 


L. GARVIN, Editor of The Observer, London, 

+ has finished twenty-one years at his post. He is 
known all over the world, and nowhere is he so 
richly appreciated as he is at home. The Prime 
Minister said of him at a luncheon: “Mr. Garvin is 
one of the most distinguished of that long line of 
editors who were men of independence of mind, and 
who stamped their individuality upon their papers, 
whose vigor was in no way diminished because they 
eschewed sensationalism, who fought hard for prin- 
ciples stoutly held, but never willingly damaged a 
national interest for the sake of partisan advan- 
tage.” That, we say, is a perfect tribute. The 
praise did not lessen when Lloyd George followed, 
saying that Mr. Garvin, like ‘“‘the just schoolmaster, 
sometimes canes and sometimes commends”, but al- 
ways “without fear or favor, malice or ill will’, 
because “he is really independent—independent of 
any base personal motive, of any strong partisan 
bias, and, above all, of any personal rancor’. How 
like a real editor was Mr. Garvin in his reply: 

“Such a gathering as this moves me to think what 
a thing is friendship irrespective of honest differ- 
ence of opinion, and how much the best! When a 
man does his duty, he must face what is inexpres- 
sibly painful—the loss of friends. If he has not 
that courage, he must lose himself.”” He recounted 
how when he went to The Observer, Lord North- 
cliffe, then the owner, asked him what was wrong 
with the paper. “It has no character”, was the in- 
stant reply. “How would you give it character?” 
asked Northeliffe. “I would revive the long articles 
on serious topics, make the views absolutely inde- 
pendent, the news absolutely impartial, and give 
the public what it does not want.” This is what 
Mr. Garvin has done in a day of tabloid jour- 
nalism, because he knew then, as he knows now, 
that “there is a large and increasing number of 
people who are better worth appealing to than any 
other”’. 
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“My Father’s Faith” 


ISTORY will tell us duly if Georges Clemen- 
ceau was a benefactor for his part in the settle- 
ment of the Great War. We have our opinions, and 
for the most part they are unfavorable. No one, 
however, denies that, in the peace negotiations, he 
did much for France, though that it was for ‘the 
largest good of her is also to be doubted. In the 
minds of the French there is, nevertheless, a 
memory of Clemenceau in an earlier time, in fact 
an epoch, and in that memory there is no least un- 
certainty. Whatever Clemenceau did in all these 
last years was based upon a glorious faith which 
gave him his miraculous driving power, his indomi- 
table consistency. Shortly before he died, a jour- 
nalist asked him if he would tell him why he had 
beou such a fighter all his life. “Candidly” he said, 
“it is remembering what my father suffered. When 
ITamina dispute, whenever I feel my faith in Re- 
publican ideas and democratic principles weaken- 
ing, I think of him. That memory is enough. I am 
immediately changed. I become he.” 

He told the story of his father, Benjamin Clemen- 
ceau, a physician. One day he became so deeply 
affected by all the human suffering he saw that sad- 
ness overcame him. He shut up his office and went 
off to Nantes with his wife and children. That was 
in 1854, when France was under the rule of Na- 
poleon III, who dissolved the Assembly, crowned 
himself Emperor, and was deporting all who did 
not agree with him to Argelia. Benjamin Clemen- 
ceau used to gather with other intellectuals in a 
little bookshop and discuss their Republican ideas. 
One night the police came and took him away for 
saying Republican democracy was the only hope for 
France. They decided to deport him to Africa. 
The day they took him away, standing between two 
murderers in the prison van, Georges, then. thirteen 
years of age, went with his*mother to say good-by 
to him. None of the father’s so-called friends was 
on hand. Young Georges came close to the bars 
and said, “I will avenge you!” 

“My father”, he said, “was a painter and poet, 
as*well as a great man. He was deeply affected. 
He kissed the hands that I stretched out to him 
through the bars. Then he said sternly: ‘If you 
want to avenge me, study hard, and work? I 
studied. I worked to avenge him. I am eighty- 
eight years old. I hope to have twelve years more 
in which to defend my father’s faith.” 


Note 


When E. 8. Martin comes back occasionally to say 
a word, it makes Life so much better, like old times. 
The former editor, commenting on Bishop Manning 
and church unity, has this to say in the Christmas 
number : 


“There is not going to be any church unity at present. Jt 
may come sometime, but not until existing organizations have 
collapsed. They seem to be on the way to it, because con- 
temporary understanding of Christianity has passed them. 
They are tied to a lot of fixtures and statements of belief that 
are no longer true to the contemporary mind, and there won’t 
be chureh unity until they will get loose from them.” 
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Ministerial Personals 


At the November meeting of the Boston 
members of the Ministerial Union, it was 
arranged that Rev. Charles R. Joy, secre- 
tary of the Committee on Pulpit Supply, 
should continue in that capacity until 
May, serving without salary. Mr. Joy 
recently has been made an administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Rey. Stephen G. Palmer of Windsor, 
Vt., is recovering from a serious illness 
of several weeks’ duration. 

Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D., who has 
been called to the Germantown church in 
Philadelphia, Pa., has established his resi- 
dence in Germantown and has_ been 
occupying the pulpit for several weeks. 

Rey. John B. W. Day, until recently of 
Lancaster, Pa., is serving for the re- 
mainder of the winter as stated supply 
at Westwood, Mass. 

The sympathy of the. fellowship goes 
out to Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in the death of Mrs. Wicks, 
Sunday, December 8. Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland officiated at the 
funeral services, held December 10. 

Rey. Payson Miller has resigned as min- 
ister of the Waverley, Mass., church to 
accept a call to Wayland,’ Mass., where 
he will begin work the first of the year. 


Association Week at Shoals 


At the December meeting, the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian 


Association voted to arrange and conduct 
the program for one of the General Con- 
ference weeks at the Isles of Shoals next 
summer. “This week will continue from 
August 2 to August 9. This action was 
taken by invitation of the board of the 
Unitarian Summer Meetings Association, 
which believes that the churches will 


profit definitely from a special conference 


on chureh work. 


Bible Institute, Norfolk, Va. 


Administrative Vice-President Charities 
R. Joy was in Richmond and Norfolk, Va., 
early in December, to make arrangements 
for the Bible Institute which is being 
held in the latter city under the joint aus- 
pices of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and the American Unitarian Association. 
Beginning December 15 and closing Jan- 
uary 19, Dr. Frank W. Pratt is to give 
six Sunday evening addresses on Bible in- 
terpretation in the Municipal Auditorium. 
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Dr. Cornish Turns Homeward 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who has been fol- 
lowing a busy schedule of speaking en- 
gagements on the Pacific Coast, planned 
to spend Christmas in Denver and to 
reach headquarters in Boston at the end 
of December. Only an occasional com- 
ment on his journey has come back to 
headquarters from his many visits in the 
Canadian Northwest, California, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. FEarly in his trip he 
addressed the Icelandic congregation at 


Winnipeg, and he also spoke in the 
English-speaking church in Iceland where 
Rey. Philip Pétursson is much en- 


couraged with the progress which is being 
made. 

A further contact with the Icelandic 
work was made in Seattle and Blaine, 
Wash. Seattle, Dr. Cornish states, has 
about 600 Icelanders of the 45,000 which 
are in Canada and the United States. 
These are Unitarian and Lutheran, with 
many who are unchurched. 

The Seattle Icelandic society is looking 
forward to a new church. At present the 
members meet in an entirely inadequate 
little chapel, but their enthusiasm for a 
new building with a hall for social pur- 
poses is so great that they are prepared 
to do much of the labor on it themselves, 
provided they can secure sufficient finan- 
cial backing. The Icelanders live in the 
part of Seattle called Ballard, formerly a 
separate town adjacent to the city. Their 
church is entirely remote from the other 
two Unitarian churches in Seattle. Rey. 
Albert BE. Kristjansson is in charge of the 
Icelandic work in Seattle. 


Resolutions to President 


Immediately following the message of 
President Hoover to Congress, with his 
statement in regard to American adher- 
ence to the Court of International Justice, 
Dr. Robert C. 
President a copy of the resolution relat- 
ing to the subject, which was passed at 
the biennial General Conference in Chi- 
cago in October. This resolution urges 
upon the Senate to “take such steps as 
may be necessary to bring about the ad- 
hesion of the United States to this Inter- 
national Tribunal’, and provides that 
“copies of this resolution be sent to every 
member of the Senate at the time that 
the protocol is before the Senate for 
consideration”. The receipt of Dr. Dex- 
ter’s communication was acknowledged 
promptly by the President’s secretary. 

Dr. Dexter has returned for a day or 
two from a fortnight spent in a study of 
the textile industry conditions in the 
South and to-day left his office in Boston 
for a protracted trip through the South 
and West, visiting the Unitarian and other 
liberal organizations in Washington, the 
Carolinas, Florida, Georgia, ‘Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
His itinerary will keep him away from 
Boston until early in March. 


Dexter forwarded to the °* 


From December 27 to 29 he will be in 
Washington attending the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society and 
addressing several organizations in the 
Washington Unitarian Church. On Sun- 
day, December 29, he will preach in Bal- 
timore, Md., on “Taking the Risks of 
Peace’, and on the following Sunday he 
will preach morning and evening in 
Charleston, S.C., making an additional ad- 
dress Monday evening. After a stop in 
Orlando, Fla., for a supper meeting, he 
will be in Tampa, Fla., for a few days 
and preach in St. Petersburg, January 12. 
He will occupy the pulpit in Nashville, 
Tenn., January 19 and will address supper 
meetings there and in Memphis. 


Mr. Fairley Is Active 


Since the opening of the fall campaign, 
Rey. Edwin Fairley has filled speaking 
engagements in Plymouth, Mass.; New 
London, Conn.; Flushing, N.Y.; Bangor, 
Ellsworth, Houlton, and Presque Isle, 
Maine; Uxbridge and Mendon, Mass.; 
Rockford, Ill.; Youngstown, Ohio; New 
Bedford, Mass.; Rochester and Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Holyoke, Mass.; Hollis, Brooklyn 
and Troy, N.Y.; the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship twice; Mt. Vernon and Staten Island, 
N.Y.; the Aroostook County Fellowship of 
Religious Liberals, the Channing Confer- 
ence, the Mohawk Valley Conference, the 
Rowe Camp Conference Reunion, and the 
Universalist Sunday School Association 
for New York and vicinity. 

Meanwhile, he is working on the new 
hymn book, which is nearing completion. 
Mr. Fairley is collaborating to some extent 
with the leaders of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association in preparing a program 
for a regional convention of the Middle 
Atlantic region, the convention to be held 
at Baltimore, Md., February 17 and 18. 
He is also secretary of the general com- 
mittee of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
which, he states, is growing and develop- 
ing in a way that is a joy to all concerned. 


Dr. Patterson’s Engagements 


Dr. George F. Patterson preached in 
New Bedford, Mass., December 8. The 
following Sunday morning he assisted at 
the recognition service for Rev. Frank R. 
Gale at Winthrop, Mass. At Winthrop the 
Unitarian service is held at 10.20 a.m., 
and the Methodist society uses the church 
at 11.380 a.m., while its church is being 
rebuilt. The Methodist minister took part 
in Mr. Gale’s service. Dr. Patterson was 
in Pittsfield, Mass., two days for personal 
conferences, and he preached in Quincey, 
Mass., December 22. 

On Sunday, January 5, he will preach 
in Holyoke, Mass., in the morning, and in 
Middleboro in the evening. January 12 he 
will speak in Orono, the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and January 29 he will 
be in Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Minister’s Study 


From Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
Salem, Mass., comes the first of a 
series of brief articles on a minister's 
reading: 


Back to Source Books 


One of my most inspiring teachers, Prof. 
John MacNaughton, then of Queens, later 
left my Alma Mater and was installed in 
the chair of Classics in another university. 
The title of his installation address is, 
in itself, a witty commentary on the state 
of contemporary education. His lecture 
was called, “A Modest Plea for a Slight 
Tincture of Letters in Modern Education”. 
I want to use this space to make a similar 
modest plea. I should like to emphasize 
that the plea is modest. 

It is amusing to notice how readily con- 
ferences of ministers and laymen will pass 
resolutions asking the theological semi- 
naries to add courses in this and courses 
in that. It is a poor conference, indeed, 
that does not produce at least three such 
suggestions in as many days. At times the 
suggestions are couched almost as com- 
mands. Now, these resolutions are a 
symptom of something. Ministers and lay- 
men alike feel that ministers, as we know 
them, are inadequate to cope with the 
tasks they are expected to assume. The 
remedy, though, is wrong. The right 
remedy is not to abandon Hebrew and 
substitute Psychoanalysis or Business 

Management. It is to give more of what 
they are already giving, a deeper under- 
standing and experience of life through a 
deeper tincture yet cf letters in theological 
education. 

It is in the vicarious experience that 
literature gives that we ministers are lack- 
ing. I think we read more than most 
people do—a great deal more. But we 
ought to read more that is not merely good 
but the very best. Books, like any other 
works of art, survive because men have 
continued to find them sources of inspira- 

tion. Some have survived so long that 
they have formed our civilization. 

Our ministers ought to know Plato. He 
is one of the makers of the modern world. 
It is literally true that he reduced sub- 
sequent thinkers to the position of com- 
mentators. Even our contemporaries, who 
at times decry him without bothering to 
read him, are in part reproducing him, in 
part developing their thought in opposition 
to him. He exercises and stimulates the 
mind and, besides, the history of thought 
after his day becomes luminous when we 

~ have mastered him. I know that to read 

parts of him we need “the wide leisure of 
some elect morning’. But it will be a 
morning to be remembered by the man 
lucky enough to get it. One goes in Plato 
direct to the fountainhead. 
- I also recommend the Bible. It is a 
lection of literary gems, and takes you 
betty deep inte life when you really know 
it. I have been reading The Song of 
Songs lately, and the glory of that little 
collection of love songs has caught me 
again. The man who knows the wonder 
of “Arise, my love, my fair one’, who has 
put it alongside the Latin “Night Watch 
of Love” and Shakespeare’s “Hark, Hark, 
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the Lark” and Lucretius’ magnificent in- 
vocation to Venus, ought to be a better 
preacher. Certainly, it gives you an ex- 
perience that pushes back your horizon a 
bit, and, when you have met with some 
difficult situation, when the ugliness of 
humanity and of life has been pushed into 
your soul, it is like breathing fresh air in 
the sunshine to recall that such beauty 
exists. But the Bible is great enough to 
meet many moods. You can be inspired to 
hope and the joyous undertaking of a mis- 
sion with the Second Isaiah. You can 
have your faith in justice stirred by Amos, 
your moods of doubt and of triumph voiced 
for you in the Psalms. You can have your 
thoughts lifted to serenity by the Christ 
of the Gospels. 

But there is good poetry, good fiction. 
good drama, good philosophy, good theo- 
logy, good science of all ages and times 
for the appropriate reading of a minister. 
Real literature passes on to us not mere 
facts, but facts warmed and illuminated 
by the personality of the author. Such 
books enrich and enlarge the reader’s mind 
and personality. Abbé Dimnet has re- 
cently told us in “The Art of Thinking” 
how to read with advantage. Our own 
interests and the demands that are made 
on us will determine what we read. News- 
papers can be of great value, but they are 
better if we approach them with the back- 
ground that a wide reading of the world’s 
best books can give. I here with due 
modesty make a plea for more of such 
reading. 


“Every Family in Church” 


The Newton Center Unitarian Society, 
Newton Center, Mass., worked out a novel 
plan which on December 8 brought out 
the largest congregation in the history of 
the church, except on Easter Sunday. 
The announcement, “Every Family in 
Church December 8”, was printed in the 
calendar several weeks in advance of the 
date. Careful plans were made. About 
thirty families were given the names of 
other families, not more than half a dozen 
each, and on the Thursday and Friday 
preceding December 8 they were asked to 
invite these families to come to church. 
Written inyitations were not permissible. 
All must be by word of mouth, although 
they might be over the telephone: “Our 
family invites your family to come to 
church for Every Family in Church 
December 8.” The families on the in- 
vitation committee were provided with 
the names of the people in the families 
they were to invite, and were given the 
street number and telephone number of 
each, with a carefully planned sheet of 
instructions. These instructions stated: 
“The service will celebrate the family and 
family life. The church is, in fact, a 
household of families. A record will be 
kept of the attendance at this service and 
it is desired that there be a record of one 
hundred per cent. Uphold the record for 
your family!” 

Children were invited to accompany 
their parents, and the wee ones were 
eared for in the kindergarten during the 
service, As a result, father, mother, and 
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children trooped in until the church was 
filled. So successful was the experiment 
that the church is enthusiastic over re- 
peating it another year. 

The service was arranged especially for 
the day, and the sermon, by the minister, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, was on “Home: 
the Unconditioned Love.’ Much credit 
for working out the details of the plan is 
due the parish administrator, Miss Helen 
J. Destemps. 


New Interest Stimulated 


Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, reports that a gathering of 
Unitarians, looking to permanent organiza- 
tion, was held Sunday evening, December 
1, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gerow 
at Walnut Creek, Calif. The meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Blake. This is the 
second group of this kind which Dr. Blake 
has organized within a few weeks. 

In the past few weeks, Dr. Blake has 
been traveling with Dr. Cornish during 
his engagements on the Pacific Coast. 
They have visited Spokane, Wash.; Port- 
land, Salem, and Eugene, Ore.; Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Berkeley, Oakland, Ala- 
meda, San Francisco, and San Jose, Calif. 
Dr. Cornish has spoken at all of these 
points and preached at Portland, Oakland. 
and San Francisco. He was the principal 
speaker at a large union Thanksgiving 
service in the Oakland Municipal Audi- 
torium on Thanksgiving Day. 

During the Thanksgiving holiday week- 
end, the young people of the Channing 
Club of the Berkeley Church held their 
fall outing at the Channing Club cottage 
near the Pacific Ocean at Inverness. 


A Fairless Fair 


A so-called “fairless fair” has taken the 
place of the sale usually held at the First 
Unitarian Church in Worcester, Mass. 
One notice was sent out, asking people 
to give what they would have spent had 
there been the customary fair. Some 
three hundred people came together at a4 
social gathering held a little later in the 
parish house, where the results were an- 
nounced. The amount at that time totaled 
$2,850, with more to be received. The 
Fairless Fair was conducted under the 
auspices of the Alliance branch. 


The Forum in Keene, N.H. 


A program of forum meetings and illus- 
trated lectures held in the Unitarian 
Church of Keene, N.H., this year includes 
such names as Philip L. Hale, director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; Syud 
Hossain, editor of The New Orient and a 
lineal descendant of Mohammed; José 
Kelley, commissioner of commerce and 
labor of Mexico; Norman Thomas, Social- 
ist candidate for President in 1928; Mary 


Austin, author; and President Henry 
Noble MacCracken of Vassar College. 


Rev. Oscar B. Howes, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, is chairman of the Forum 
Committee. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. THomas G. Ress, President 
Miss Berroa Lanamalp, Secretary 
Miss Lovisn Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in January 


January 3 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 6, 10.80 a.m., Monday Confer- 


ence, Arlington Street Church, Parish 
Hall, Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Presiding Officer, Miss Bertha Langmaid. 
Speaker, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. Subject, 
“Western Conferences.” 

January 15 (Wednesday), 2.30 p.m., Re- 
ligious Education Conference, Fifield 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 17 (Friday), 11 a.m.,; Post 
Office Mission Conference, Bliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Speakers, 
Experienced workers in the field. 


Fellowship Questions 


The crying and insistent need of Fellow- 
ship Work is to hear of lonely Unitarian 
women too far from any liberal church to 
attend its services. It is always pleasant 
to send monthly packages to the old and 
to sick women who cannot get out to 
church; but the real object of Fellowship 
is to keep the lonely and far-away women 
in touch with Unitarianism. ‘‘Far away” 
in this case means far from their own 
home churches. The literature sent out 
once a month always consists of a sermon, 
usually by one of the living Unitarian 
ministers, a hymn or other poem, and a 
prose selection, the last two printed 
especially for the Fellowship Committee. 
We welcome criticisms of the literature 
chosen—in fact, there is a Fellowship 
questionnaire. 

Who will send us names and addresses 
of lonely women who will welcome Uni- 
tarian reading which will answer instead 
of a church service? Who will tell us 
whether they enjoy the literature sent? 
And if not, why not? Please send replies 
to these questions to the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the General Alliance at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and help 
the efficiency of the work. 


Working with the Juniors 


Thoughtful leaders are always busy 
planning for the future development and 
prosperity of our work. We should all be 
awake to the possibilities for growth and 
the privilege of guiding and training our 
young people. Alliance women who have 
lived in our faith all their lives, or those 
who have come to us because of their sym- 
pathy with our religious ideals, could do 
so much for the future development and 
success of our Alliance work if they would 
share their heritage with our young mem- 
bers. Since Alliance branches are depend- 
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Founders’ Fund: Notes of Progress 


Progress is being reported from all parts 
of the country and everywhere a marvel- 
ous spirit is being evidenced, which, with- 
out doubt, will raise the present total 
receipts of $22,805.64 to the total amount 
of $100,000 desired and needed to ac- 
complish the establishment of the per- 
manent Founders’ Fund which shall duly 
honor the Alliance founders, other pioneer 
women, and present-day workers. 


The following names have been placed 
upon the In Honorem list: Mrs. Walter C. 
Cabot, late of Brookline, Mass., by Brook- 
line (First) branch; Mrs. John E. Deylin, 
late of Boston, Mass., by Mrs. Francis J. 
Moors, Boston; Mrs. B. Ward Dix, late of 
New York, N.Y., by Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin, New York City; Mrs. Melinda A. 
Dutcher, late of Hopedale, Mass., by Miss 
Grace M. Dutcher and Frank J. Dutcher, 
Hopedale; Miss Annie 2. Howard, late of 
Brookline, Mass., by Mrs. Maurice God- 
dard, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Theodore 
Lyman, late of Brookline, Mass., by Brook 
line (First) branch; Mrs. Virginia Fisher 
Moors, Boston, Mass., by Arthur W. 
Moors, Boston; Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, late of Los Angeles, Calif., by the 
Los Angeles branch. 


The Founders’ Fund Committee hereby 
testifies that Preble Chapel, Portland, 
Maine, has sent in a contribution cover- 
ing a payment from each member of its 
branch. This is the second branch to send 
in a donation claiming the one hundred 
per cent. representation. 


A very interesting New England Con- 
ference was held recently at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Miss Edith M. Loud, of 
Portland, Maine, the New England local 
representative, presiding. The three ad- 


ministrative officers of the General Alli- 
ance were present and spoke encouraging 
words of the progress made, and em- 
phasized the purpose and need of the 
Fund. The response from members pres- 
ent, who represented thirty-five branches, 
was most gratifying, showing a loyal spirit 
and an earnest desire to line up their 
branches one hundred per cent. Several 
reports of proposed In Honorem contribu- 
tions were made and the Conference ad- 
journed, leaving in the minds of all re- 
newed courage and enthusiasm to achieve 
the desired $100,000. 


Word has been received from New York 
telling of a splendid organization having 
been formed in the Metropolitan section 
which is sure to bring about generous con- 
tributions to the Fund. 

California, especially Los Angeles, is 
responding nobly. 


Pledges of varying amounts and some 
generous contributions bespeak further in- 
terest in the Middle West. 


Other sections are reporting progress. 
Those where large contributions seem im- 
possible are planning upon the universal 
representation. Participation by every 
member in the raising of this Fund will 
without doubt have a most unifying 
result. Each branch member will feel 
herself a part of a general movement 
binding 891 branches and about 24,000 
members into one big worth-while whole. 
Is there an Alliance woman who, in the 
face of all this enthusiasm, has not roused 
herself to do her part? Contributions 
and pledges may be sent at any time from 
anywhere to the central office, Louise 
Brown, Chairman-Treasurer. 


ent upon Unitarian families for future 
members, should they not always try to 
interest, encourage, and welcome them all 
to our church activities? 3 

While our girls are in school and their 
minds keen and receptive, “Alliance seeds” 
ean be planted which will yield fruit in 
years to come. When they crave under- 
standing companionship, we should try to 
give them opportunity for character train- 
ing and back ground for helpful and spir- 
itual living. This can be done through the 
Junior Work Committee of the General 
Alliance. 

One or two church school classes may 
organize a Junior Alliance with their 
teacher, a mother, or an Alliance member 
as leader. Meetings may be held weekly, 
every two weeks, or monthly. Devotional 
services for opening the meetings and by- 
laws are furnished, if desired. The offi- 
cers are urged to use simple Parliamentary 
Rules for conducting the meetings. Dues 
and finances are optional with individual 
groups, but it is suggested that a part of 
their money be used for their own home 
church, some for denominational needs, 
and some for a community interest. 

Handwork is usually done at the meet- 
ings: scrapbooks of historical pictures, 


jokes, and stories, or of just interesting 
and instructive pictures are made for hos- 
pitals and shut-ins. Hospital bags, toys, 
and Christmas bags and boxes, articles for 
fairs, and many other interesting ways are 
found to keep eager fingers busy. Mean- 
while the leader may lead the conver- 
sation along ideas from past or future 
church school lessons, or some Alliance or 
parish activity in which all are interested. 

Much freer discussion is possible when 
the children are busy and less self-con- 
scious. Often the pictures they are using 
will suggest a point heard and remembered 
from a sermon or lesson. By co-operation 
with the International, Cheerful Letter, 
Post-Office Mission, and Friendly Links 
chairmen of local branches, our Juniors 
learn of the extensive and interesting mis- 
sionary and fellowship work done by the 
General Alliance. So much more is gained 
when we talk and do with our young 
people than when each group acts alone. 

Thus, by thoughtful training and sug- 
gestions, we are trying to help our Juniors 
acquire a deep and true loyalty which, 
through expression in denominational, 
parish, and community service, will de- 
velop more interested, efficient, and under- 
standing future Alliance members. Our 


ee 


in memory of Rev. F. M. Bennett; 
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Juniors are responding generously to the 
Founders’ Fund, and we hope they will be 
one hundred per cent. subscribed. They 
have their own pin, and enjoy wearing it. 
Would that all Alliance branches who have 
no junior group could realize the pleasure 
and privilege it is to help our children de- 
velop their personalities and watch them 
grow into worthy, dependable, and under- 
standing citizens! 


Libraries in French Schools 


Madame Loyson’s last letter to those 
who have contributed to her work for the 
children in the devastated area of France 
is unusually interesting, and selections 
from this letter will interest all Alliance 
women. Madame Loyson says: “The fol- 
lowing gifts for new libraries reached us 
too late to be given before the schools 
closed for the summer. These are from 
Mrs. J. H. Merritt of Brooklyn in memory 
of Lieutenant Carter Landram Ovington 
of the Lafayette Squadron, who was killed 
at Lagery, where the library will be 
placed; from the Meadville District Asso- 
eiate Alliance and Mrs. Jessie Armstrong, 
two 
from the First Parish, Cambridge, Alli- 
ance, which gave two earlier, raising the 
money for all by used-book sales; others 
from King’s Chapel, and from the Milton 
and the Baltimore Alliances ; and one con- 
tribution by the General Alliance, com- 
prising smaller gifts from the branches. 

“Ten new libraries (not all from Alli- 
ance members) were given during the 
year, bringing the total number to 140. 
Many special gifts from earlier donors of 
libraries were made, providing extra books 
as well as subscriptions to magazines, 
maps, globes, and material for manual 
work. All of the schools received at least 
four fine, carefully chosen books. The 
price of books haying gone up very con- 
siderably these last two years, we are in 
great need of money. If we are to carry 
on a really educative work, we must 
yearly add new books to all these school 
libraries. 


“The good results of the young folk’s. 


reading is pointed out to me continually 
by the teachers. For instance, a teacher 
has just written: ‘One of the most as- 
siduous readers of your library has just 
been received first, for the whole of 
France, at the entrance examination of 
the national professional school of Ar- 
mentiéres. Another has been received 
first also for the Canton of Soissons. I 


think it only fair to tell you that your 


libraries played a considerable part in 
these brilliant results.’ 
“As soon as attractive books are added 


to the school libraries, the evening adult 


op, 


classes increase in number. This is very 
important, for in these parts invaded dur- 
ing the war, the instruction of the young 
was often unavoidably neglected. So, in 
our schools, there are young men who have 
come back from their military service, 
and even young married couples, who 
return together to school. Sometimes 
foreigners—Italians doing reconstruction 
work, or taking the place on the farms 
of the French men killed in the war— 
go to evening school to learn French. 
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“On the last school day of the year, the 
French teachers suggest to the children in 
a quite heart-to-heart talk to remember 
those to whom their gratitude flows. The 
children always mention first the unknown 
but loved friends in America who gave 
them their library. The gift of libraries 
is not a one-sided affair. The givers share 
the joy they give. One American mother 
said, ‘You have helped me, as much as 
those little children, in allowing me to do 
this in my son’s memory.’ 

“Every Memorial Day I assist at the 
ceremony in one or another of the Ameri- 
can Military Cemeteries, and it is a most 
moving sight to see the school-children 
bring flowers to the soldiers’ graves, sing- 
ing in their honor. I think I can say that 
the heart of America has reached the 
heart of France. May these little voices 
of the children of France reach the hearts 
of their friends in America!” 

All Alliance contributions for this work, 
which does so much for international good 
will and peace, should go through the 
General Alliance treasury. 


December Board Meeting 


The December meeting of the Hxecu- 
tive Board was held in the Fifield Room, 
Unitarian Building, on Friday, Decem- 


ber 13, at 10 a.m., Mrs. Thomas G. Rees 
presiding. 
Twenty-seven board and committee 


members were present; also, as guests, 
from Lexington, Mass., Mrs. Herbert L. 
Norris, president of the branch, and Miss 
Sarah E. Robinson, chairman of the Fel- 
lowship Committee, and Mrs. C. H. Heer- 
ing of Leiden, Holland. 

The Alliance branch at Spokane, Wash., 
has placed In Memoriam the name of 
Mrs: Walter F. Boardman, a former 
director for that State. 

During the month, the President at- 
tended the usual conferences and com- 
mittee meetings. She addressed Alliance 
gatherings in Massachusetts, which in- 
cluded neighborhood meetings at Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Lexington, 
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Milton, and Plymouth, and a “get-to- 
gether” meeting at Jamaica Plain. She 


was one of the speakers at the Founders’ 
Fund Conference at 25 Beacon Street, and 
also spoke to the women at Norfolk 
House Centre. 

A letter was read from the Field Seere- 
tary. Since the last report, Rev. Minna C. 
Budlong has visited and addressed the 
branches at Chicago and Urbana, IIL, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Iowa City, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Neb. At Indianapolis she con- 
ducted the Sunday morning service and 
preached for Dr. Wicks. 

The Board indorsed the following ap- 
peals recommended by the Committee on 
Appeals: Bronx Free Fellowship, $350; 
Tuckerman School, $300; Channing House 
Student, $500; Bulgaria (Mrs. Topliska’s 
Work), $200. 

Twenty-six books have been added by 
gift and purchase to the Circulating 
Library. The Committee appreciates the 
gifts of money from Alliance branches 
which have made this possible. 

The Cheerful Letter Magazine now has 
a circulation of 1,800 copies. The Sun- 
shine Bags continue to supply funds for 
the deficit in printing and salary of editor. 
Two thousand children will be made happy 
at Christmas through the work of the 
Exchange. 

There is increasing interest in Friendly 
Links, 105 new names having been 
received. 

Mrs. Graham P. Spencer announced that 
the Committee on Religious Education 
will hold a Conference in the Fifield Room 
on January 15, at 2.30 p.m. Reports were 
given from three other committees—Col- 
lege Centers, Fellowship, and International. 

The Founders’ Fund Committee reported 
that the amount received to. date is 
$21,600. Directors were reminded that 
their interest and enthusiasm will do 
much toward assisting the branches in 
their contributions. 

Reports were received from the Pacific 
Coast and from six Massachusetts direc- 
tors, each one showing increased activity 
and devoted service to chureh and 
community. 


Appeals 


The Bronx Free Fellowship appears this month for the first time this year. 


This 


work, while growing in a gratifying manner, still needs the financial support of our 


denomination. 


ing for its work in training Sunday-school and parish workers. 


Tuckerman School also makes its first appearance of the year, 


appeal- 
Under International 


appeals, Channing House Student is again listed after a lapse of two years, and has 


already received a special gift of $200. 
work in Bulgaria. 
channels for several years. 


Denominational 


Benne Tree, PPllowabIp:. :.. sus ~ <teals.4ein,< la 0 Fe 
Fund for Ministers’ Widows and Daughters. . 


Meadville (President's Fund) 
Pacific School for the Ministry 
Proctor Academy 


Reeraitine athe Diinistry. Maier css dhl. 
SSRN CN) es TAN eet Fn ss sich SPAM! ate 'o'Wei iby aul) «0, a6! « 


Star Island Renovation 

Tuckerman School 

Young People’s Religious Union 
Department Work 

Bulgaria 

Channing House Student 

Czechoslovakia 


This heroic worker has received 
Now her work comes to the branches as an appeal. 


A new appeal is that for Mrs. Topliska’s 


aid from us through other 


Amount of Amount 

Appeal Received Balance a 
Bo UP Ree ee Poet OO Garis cn seach $325.0 

i Seated EGS eo oe ence 337.00 
5 APE OMES.. Bas os 2, TE) a 197.50 
as += Pe A | A See ee eee 248.00 
PRANTL Tee SP fa UR ia le as 391.00 
GOO 2 emi ot BOURNE wi oi ate 458.00 
pMRED fic 50 SPC EE ivtn 9) ANU soi >, teal ae 468.00 
Fe RUD 5 tego as a cae 290.00 
he tN EE on EROS <5 aa cteta: 8 290.00 
se BEMODD Oks a crisvees, giacshs« 861003 % «62 Girth. 464.00 
SOeMeN cs Peae cs eo we ee cians eee 200.00 
SU ae eee EE erin 500.00 
POTS So s'Biealéce« G2DOS oe ae tans 538.00 
3 Oe a POO ecards Soke 443.00 
eee DOG tag Paks. 6 LOGO FANS RPT ES 490.00 
SRO Sco chile neta 0: + BOD a. cractia s Rave 550.00 
MEDD Oat ci sds Coes +. « LOO Mivar oa = settee 340.00 
PR UKE be bi os POOEMO Se fk chee Ry 7,435.84 


Southern Work—Current Expenses......... 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of JANUARY 23, 1930. 
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— Good Reading 


New Responsive Readings 


Recently there reached our desk a copy of The Responsive Readings, 
prepared by a committee of three Unitarian ministers for possible use in 


the churches of our fellowship. 


of not only our clergy, but of our laity as well. 
There can be no question that the worship of many of our 
churches is bare, sadly lacking in elements of beauty. 


admirable. 


We commend it to the serious attention 


To us it seems wholly 


Also tiue is it that 


in not a few of our older households of faith, the responsive readings now 
in use are archaic, out of harmony with the modern implications of 


yrogressive Christianity. 
prog J 


Arrangements of the Hebrew Psalter made 


many years ago, they contain, expressions suggestive of beliefs no longer 


shared by liberal Christians. 


These new readings are all chosen from the 


Scriptures. They are rich in beauty and inspiration, and at the same time 


are wholly modern in spirit and expression. 
from our fellowship the cordial welcome they deserve. 
ancient church where we should like to see them introduced. 


Thrift as a Moral Virtue 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 
THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
$3.00. 


One is reminded of the greatness of the 
simplicity of the words of Lincoln as he 
reads the terse Anglo-Saxon sentences 
abounding in this autobiography, with a 
flavoring of Benjamin Franklin’s “Poor 
Richard’s” philosophy. “My father was a 
good trader ... while in theory I was al- 
ways urged to work and to save.... They 
all taught me to be faithful over a few 
things. If they had any idea that such a 
training might one day make me a ruler 
over many things, it was not disclosed to 


me. ... The break of day saw them stir- 
ving. Their industry continued until twi- 


light.” His father was his hero. “I was 
accustomed to carry apples and popcorn 
balls to the town meeting to sell, mainly 
because my grandmother said my father 
had done so when he was a boy, and I was 
exceedingly anxious to grow up to be like 
him.” And he was—the God-fearing, close, 
honest, shrewd, cool, Yankee. Only twice 
did he ever hear his father’s voice 
tremble—when Death came, and when he 
aroused his son to inform him that he 
was the President of the United States. 
“But before leaving the room’, confesses 
the son, “I knelt down, and, with the 
same prayer with which I have since ap- 
proached the altar of the church, asked 
God to bless the American people and 
give me power to serve them.” 

As one reads this American idyl, one 
feels that there is more in Coolidge than 
has been suspected. It shows his real 
heart's love; else how could he write this 
description of his invalid mother that he 
lost when a lad? “There was a touch of 
mysticism and poetry in her nature which 
made her love to gaze at the purple sun- 
sets and watch the evening stars. What- 
ever was grand and beautiful in form and 
color attracted her. It seemed as though 
the rich green tints of the foliage and the 
blossoms of the flowers came for her in 
the springtime, and in the autumn it was 


We hope they will receive 
We know of one 
A. R. H. 


for her that the mountainsides were 
struck with crimson and with gold. . 

In an hour she was gone. It was her 
thirty-ninth birthday. I was twelve years 
old. We laid her away in the blustering 
snows of March. The greatest grief that 
can come to a boy came to me. Life was 
never to seem the same again.” With 
generous acknowledgment, Coolidge shews 
his life as a flowering of the simple vir- 
tues of the Vermont countryside, cu!ti- 
vated by college instructors. I wonder 
how much the soil of earth makes us what 
we are! The philosophy of this President 
might have been learned from the suc- 
cessful New England farm: “There is no 
dignity quite so impressive, and no in- 
dependence quite so important, as living 
within your means.” Again and again 
he won in politics with this thrift slogan. 
Perhaps one feels that it is just a little 
overdone. The Congregationalist, in an 
editorial of November 28 on this volume, 
is impressed to say: “We are under the 


impression that he has proved a_ good 
financial investment for his publishers. 


. Its style is that of a man who wastes 
no words: Can all our virtues be evolved 
from the philosophy of thrift? Mr. 
Coolidge testifies: “My fundamental idea 
of both private and public business came 
first from my father. He had the strong 
New England trait of great repugnance 
at seeing anything wasted. He was a 
generous and charitable man, but he re- 
garded waste as a moral wrong.” 

Albeit, Mr. Coolidge is not wholly a 
thrift machine, but human. One gets 
a touch of delightfully dry humor here 
and there. And there also comes in 


“something of the anguish of suffering with 


its questioning. Concerning the death of 
his son Calvin, he writes: “When he went, 
the power and the glory of the Presi- 
dency went with him. ... I do not know 
why such a price was exacted for occupy- 
ing the White House.” When he speaks 
of his father’s death, and that he failed 
to see him when alive—for the hardy old 
merchant-farmer would not come to live 
at the White House—he makes this state- 
ment: “When“I reached home he was 
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gone. . It costs a great deal to be 
President.” 

Did God, to him, seem to be something 
like Fate? “But it was decreed to be 
otherwise. Some Power that I little sus- 
pected in my student days took me in 
charge and carried me on from the ob- 
secure neighborhood at Plymouth_Notch to 
the occupancy of the White House.” 

This may be one of the most important 
biographies written by an American; yet 
one feels a desire for the “canny” writer 
to let himself go, just once, concerning the 
friends of Harding and his own knowledge 
of these grafters flourishing after the 
World War. Still, if this book were re- 
quired to be studied for its style, sim- 
plicity, common sense, and power, would 
it not be useful for the coming prophets 
in this modern capitalistic society? 


For Christmas 


THe MAN AT THN GATE OF THE WORLD: A 
STORY OF THE STAR. By W. HL. Cule. Boston: 
Hale, Cushman and Flint. $1.50. 

For centuries, the stories of the na- 
tivity of Jesus have attracted writers of 
many kinds. Poets, preachers, novelists 
have been drawn to enlarge upon the 
Gospel legends of the moving star, shep- 
herds, and Magi. So many have been the 
stories composed upon this theme that it 
would seem as if any novel interpretation 
of it were now impossible. Yet the new 
Boston firm of publishers, Messrs. Hale, 
Cushman and Flint, have brought out a 
tale based on the Christmas story which 
is not only original, but compares favor- 
ably with any yet written. Ministers and 
leaders of Church schools, who are always 
looking for fresh material of this kind, 
will welcome The Man at the Gate as a 
striking contribution to this type of lit- 
erature. Liké Henry van Dyke's Story 
of the Other Wise Man, it narrates what 
happened to one of the Wise Men who 
came to Bethlehem. Beautifully written, 
rich in poetic imagination and _ spiri- 
tual significance, handsomely bound and 
printed, this little book is also admirably 
adapted for use as a Christmas gift. We 
are glad to give it our hearty commen- 


dation. A. &. H. 
A Welcome Volume 
PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR THE CHURCH 
ScHoou. Selected and edited by Marie W. 


Johnson. Boston: The Beacon Press. $2.00. 


There seems to be a considerable move- 
ment toward liturgical enrichment, even 
among non-liturgical churches. Perhaps 
it is symptomatic of two things—a revyul- 
sion from the stern baldness of the Puri- 
tan manner, and a desire for a symbolic 
rendering of the truths of religion. In 
the liturgical churches, many of the sym- 
bols have lost or changed their meaning. 
In the churches of the Puritan tradition, 
the hunger for some adequate symbolism 
is pronounced. There are signs that a 
new symbolism is on the way. The candle- 
lighting ceremonies, which are becoming 
so general and are of such diverse types, 
are cases in point. We have already had 
from the Beacon Press some significant 
contributions in the Shippen pageants, 
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Mrs. Whiting’s Dramatic Services of Wor- 
ship, and several others. Miss Johnson 
has rendered a good turn to us all in 
gathering these fifteen plays and pageants 
and giving them this permanent form. 
All but one of them have passed the test 
of actual performance. Here are services 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, World- 
Brotherhood, Easter, Children’s Day, and 
several more. Some are intended for the 
ehurech building, and others require a 
stage. Some have spoken parts, and 
others are pure pageants, in which a 
reader supplies the only spoken words and 
the characters fill in the action. There is 
usually an opportunity for congregations 
to join in the singing of familiar bymns 
woven into the action. There are some 
musical selections at the end, chosen 
to supplement the plays. The editorial 
work has been well done. Stage and 
costume directions are ample. In the 
pageants from this book which we have 
seen produced, the effects were worshipful 
and harmonious. Our only criticism is 
that some of the language and symbolism 
are scarcely consonant with the liberal 
position ; e.g., the use of “Christ the Lord 
is risen’, in the hymn section. But the 
whole effect of the book is beautifully in- 
spiring and worshipful. Children who 
take part in such exercises as these are 
bound to receive impressions of value. 
E. F. 


The Immortal Traveler 

Tue Opyssty or Homer.’ Translated by 
George Herbert Palmer. With Illustrations 
by N. C. Wyeth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $5.00. 

It is impossible to imagine a book more 
beautiful, more thoroughly fitting in every 
if Homer's classic 


way. We question 

narrative of the wanderings of Ulysses 
after the fall of Troy has ever been 
given a setting more sumptuous. Pro- 


fessor Palmer’s translation has long been 
recognized as one of the noblest versions 
of the Greek original ever made. Rarely, 
if ever, have scholarship and beauty of 
language been more successfully com- 
bined. It is prose that sings. The text 
has the ineffable charm of “apples of gold 
in pictures of silver’. To this perfect 
union of author and translator, additional 
delight is brought by Mr. Wyeth’s illus- 
trations. They are in color, essentially 
Greek in spirit, and delicately lovely. 
This trinity of genius by the publishers 
has been granted a setting altogether 
worthy, in a quarto wherein handsome 
printing and fine paper, with broad 
margins, unite to delight the reader’s soul. 
Here is a book you will want to own; 
and if you are moved to give it away, the 
receiver will bless you forever and ever. 
ACR 


A Platonic Paraphrase 

THe Son or Apotio. By Frederick J. B. 
Woodbridge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. ie it 

Lovers of Plato will welcome this ad- 
mirable volume. The writer is a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, a past master in 
the art of writing English prose. What 
he gives is, in part, a paraphrase and, in 
part, an interpretation of Plato’s dia- 
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logues, but much of the paraphrase is 
equivalent to a translation. The Plato 
he presents is the son of Apollo, and not 
the founder of the Academy; the artist, 
and not the metaphysician. Not all will 
agree with his conclusions; for in the 
world of Platonic scholarship there is little 
objective certainty. As in the case of 
Jesus, so in that of Plato, the data which 
would enable us to write a biography are 
irrecoverably lost and our imaginative 
constructions inevitably differ. 

The seven chapters of this beautifully 
written book treat of the Life of Plato, 
his writings, the Perfect City, Education, 
Love, Death, and Socrates. The author 
brings to his study the intellectual equip- 
ment of a philosopher, the insight of a 
poet and seer. The chapter on Love ought 
to correct some popular errors. The emo- 
tional life of the great Greeks was as deep 
as their intelligence was high. Philosophy 
to them meant the love of wisdom, with 
the accent on the first syllable; but it is 
sad to think what a caricature of the 
truth is the popular idea of Platonic love. 
It is often spoken of as a mixture of moon- 
shine and badness; but as Plato sets it 
forth in two pages of the Symposium, it 
is one of the highest and most beautiful 
conceptions that humanity has yet reached. 
For it was Plato’s conviction that in 
love there is a principle of development 
which, if carried out, transmutes passion 
into vision and sex attraction into wor- 
ship. Although at first, and in its lower 
stages, love is in large measure a_)io- 
logical impulse, it ultimately becomes a 
homesickness of the soul for the ideal 
world. In the Republic, the first educa- 
tion was meant to lead to the love of the 
beautiful, Hros Tou Kalow; while the 
higher education was to teach how to be 
in love always and what to be in love 
with. In these discussions of Platonic 
themes, Professor Woodbridge expresses 
some profound and beautiful thoughts. 
He admits, for instance, that Plato’s 
proofs of immortality are not convincing 
unless one already believes, or wants to 
believe. The validity or invalidity of the 
arguments of the Phadon is not really the 
impressive thing about them. “The im- 
pressive thing is that in our attempts to 
estimate death we always seem to be 
driven back on life. This is not a con- 
vineing proof of the immortality of the 
soul, but it is difficult indeed not to find 
in it convincing proof that human life is 
not intelligible or interpretable in terms 
of the physical instrument which sup- 


ports it.” G, B.D. 
Tempting Goodness 
TEMPTATIONS TO RIGHT DOING. By BHlla 


Lyman Cabot. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

We have learned so much about tempta- 
tion to wrongdoing in this wicked world 
that it is refreshing to have the other side 
of the picture portrayed in so interesting 
a way. The title is alluring, and the 
subject is full of rich suggestions. After 
all, the traditional Devil has not cornered 
all the best bait for his traps. When life 
is surveyed through eyes of wisdom and 
experience, the temptations to right doing 
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are mighty strong and attractive. From a 
well-packed storehouse of experience, Mrs. 
Cabot brings forth many a good anecdote 
and quotation to illustrate her theme. 
When she is through, one just naturally 
feels ashamed of being bad. He thinks he 
must have been stupid. And most people 
would rather be thought wicked than 
stupid. But Mrs. Cabot makes the good 
life appear so beautiful and fine that to 
prefer badness is like choosing a rotten 
peach instead of a perfect one. This is a 
good book for parents and teachers to help 
them in molding the character of children 
under their guidance, and a good book for 
young people to study carefully alone or 
in their classes. The writer says, “I in- 
sist that the world is brimming over like 
a cornucopia with incitements to good- 
ness.” If you don’t believe it, read the 
book and be convinced. W.A.V. 


“We Are Such Stuff—” 


BERKELEY SQUARE: A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
By John L. Balderston. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. 

The text of one of the few established 
successes of the current season in the 
English and American theater. It is being 
played to crowded houses in both London 
and New York. Its popularity, like that 
of Journey’s End, offers convincing proof 
that the drama is by no means dead. It 
is still capable of being used as a means 
of both amusement and inspiration. Since 
Barrie blazed the trail of dream plays, 
the stage has had its share. Of this type 
of drama, Berkeley Square is a unique 
example. With no little originality and 
power, it handles a theme highly imagina- 
tive. The manner in which its author 
combines past and present, the ideas, 
manners, and customs of a hundred and 
fifty years ago with those of to-day, is 
skillful and impressive. Even if you fail 
to see it played, the reading of the play 
will prove interesting and worth while. 

A.R. H. 


THY CHRISTOPHER ROBIN SToRY Book. By 
A. A. Milne. New York: EH. P. Dutton and 
Company. $2.00. 

THE PooH CALENDAR. Verse hy A. A. Milne. 
Decorations by HE. H. Shepard. New York: 
BD. P. Dutton and Company. §2.00. 

To A. A. Milne belongs the credit for 
having added another immortal child to 
English literature. Already, his Chris- 
topher Robin has won for himself a place 
beside Lewis Carroll’s Alice, Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer, and Booth Tarkington’s 
Penrod. Both children and grown-ups 
have a warm place in their hearts for 
this entrancing small boy. The best of 
the poems and verses which recount his 
adventures have now been gathered into 
a fascinating volume which is certain to 
find a warm welcome in countless homes. 
The same youthful hero and his insepar- 
able friend, Pooh, is also commemorated 
in a calendar equally delightful. In 
FR. H. Shepard, Mr. Milne has found an 
illustrator as apt and witty as Lewis 
Carroll had in Sir John Tenniel. If you 
do not know Christopher and Pooh, you 
have a treat in store for you. ARE 
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OUR CHILDREN 


The Christmas Trail 


WINIFRED 


Out in the snow, which whirled like 
white dust around them, struggled the 
three Enderson boys and the three little 
“Eskies”, Tato, Marto, and Annweeza. 
Now night was coming, that early winter 
night of Alaska, which begins soon after 
midday. The trail from the huts where 
they all lived not far from the sea, to the 
station beyond the trees and very close to 
the first hill, was a trail which they had 
known very well in summer time. But 
now, none could see it. The wind had 
whisked snow into every hollow. 

They were not scared, because they 
could still see the black trees. If they 
kept on, pushing one long snowshoe in 
front of the other, the five younger ones 
following Roy Enderson, they would soon 
see the lights in the station. 

Every few minutes Roy pointed with 
his furry right hand, and said: ‘‘Keep 
your eyes on the trees over there!” 

The wind whirled the snow faster. 

“Tt’s like a white darkness”, said Larry 
Enderson, who was walking bebind Roy. 
“T can’t keep my eyes open.” 


“T can’t, either’, said Thad. “Maybe 
we've lost the trail, Roy.” 
But Roy could not hear Thad. All he 


could hear was the roar of the wind and 
the strange soft whisper of snow. 

He shouted at the top of his own voice 
as he glided forward: “The trees are 
there on the right hand. We'll be at the 
station in a little while now.” 

Thad could just hear Roy. He knew 
that the “Eskies”’, plunging along behind, 
were out of earshot; so he repeated Roy’s 
words, adding: “You coming? Tato? 
Marto? Annweeza?” 

“Us come!’ Faintly the cheerful cry 


came back to Thad. ‘“Come—Christmas 
house—” 

Thad laughed to himself. “Good little 
Eskies !” 


Ever since the Thanksgiving celebra- 
tion at the station they had all looked 
forward to taking the “Christmas trail” 
on this afternoon of the twenty-fourth of 
December. They were to have gone with 
a dog team, in charge of Indian Benny, 
who lived with the Endersons. But, early 
that morning, Benny had remembered 
that his own little boy and girl were ex- 
pecting him home for Christmas; and 
after asking forgiveness of the Enderson 
boys; he left by the north trail. 

“There goes our Christmas fun!” said 
Larry as the dog team disappeared. “We 
can’t go to the station now, I suppose.” 

“Maybe we can”, said Roy, thoughtfully. 
“We know the way.” 

“The station is four miles from here.” 
Mr. Enderson shook his head. “I can’t 
spare the time to go with you—with all 
the other men gone.” 

It was a lonely little strip of land, 
jutting across the mouth of a river, upon 


DAVIDSON 


which the Endersons lived, with a few 
native Eskimos in the neighborhood. 
Sometimes, even in winter, boats landed 
from the big ships anchored far out in 
the sea; and there was need for someone 
always to be on duty at his lonely place. 
If all other trails were closed, this name- 
less spot kept open some sort of communi- 
eation with the outer world. 

“We know the trail well. I do, anyway. 
I could find the station blindfolded”, Roy 
said. “The Eskies will be disappointed 
if they can’t go to the ‘Christmas house’. 
That’s what they’ve been calling the sta- 
tion lately.” 

“Tf we start just before it begins to get 
light, we could get there before dark’, 
Thad suggested. 

“Well, all right. Ill telephone the sta- 
tion to send some one to meet you.” Mr. 
Enderson took down the receiver, and as 
he waited for the “central” call, which 
was the station itself, he nodded to the 
three anxious boys, saying: 


“Hurry, now. Get ready to start. Ill 
go a little way with you.” 
Larry ran to call the “Eskies”. Roy 


and Thad got into their warmest furs. 
All who were taking the “Christmas trail” 
were ready and waiting, but Mr. Ender- 
son still tried to talk with the station. 
“Something’s wrong’, he said, coming 
eut where the boys and small Annweeza 
stood in snowshoes, impatient to start. 
“As soon as you reach the station, tell 
them I couldn’t raise them on the tele- 


phone. Come now, I'll see you through 
the first twists of the trail. ‘We'll take 
it fast.” 

The man lifted Annweeza, snowshoes 
and all, to his shoulder, and off they 
started. When he put her down, he was 
saying: 


“Keep straight ahead, with the trees on 
your right hand. The station lights will 
show you the way after you pass the 
trees. Good-by, and Merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas!’ the travelers called, 
as they sped along. Long after Mr. Ender- 
son was out of sight, Annweeza echoed 
the greeting. 

It seemed to Thad suddenly that he 
was alone in the snowy darkness. He 


Petition to Santa 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I hope that he’ll never be modern, 

Or tinker with motors or trains; 
That’s a thing I would hate— 
To have him up-to-date, 

And a-flying the fastest of planes. 


I could never forgive him for speeding ; 

I prefer him old-fashioned and quaint. 
Let’s request right away 
He'll keep reindeer and sleigh! 

Let’s not change him—our jolly old saint! 
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stopped for a moment, and_ shouted 
“Roy!” “Larry!” “Tato!” Behind him 


the quick little “Eskies’” came hurrying. 

“Whatta matta?”’ they giggled. 

“Roy!” Thad called at the top of his 
voice. ‘Larry!’ 

There was no answer. 

“We four must keep together”, he said. 
“Walk fast.” 

After a few desperate minutes they 
bumped into Larry; but still they could 
not for a little while longer make Roy 
hear them. He must have whirled around, 
for all at once his voice was near, 
shouting: 

“Are you all there? 
Marto? Annweeza ?” 

“T’m here.” It was a queer roll call 
out in the snowy wilderness. 

“Listen”, shouted Roy, solemnly. “We 
just can’t be lost, but I don’t see the trees 
now. I think we'll reach the station 
before long now. Everybody sing! Sing 
the Christmas song.” 

They trudged on. Before they had sung 
all the verses the third time, what looked 
like a long gray shadow spread before 
them. 

“Who's that?’ they all demanded. 

““Who-ee ’at?” an echo seemed to answer. 

“Indian Benny?’ Thad recognized the 


Thad? Tato? 


The Star 


Like the star 

That shines afar 

Without haste 

And without rest 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 

And do his best! 

—Goethe. 


Sentence Sermon 
God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 
To wrestle, not to reign. 
—E. B. Browning. 


———— 


faint voice. Are 
you hurt?’ 

“Me come take ’um station house’, re- 
plied the Indian, who seemed to be hidden 
somewhere beneath the furs on the sled. 
Me no good. Me lose Christmas trail.” 

“Did Dad send you after us?” asked Roy. 

“No. Me take ’um boy—girl—station 
house. Me come get—” 


“He says he’s taken his boy and girl 


“Are you lost, Benny? 


to the station already”, Thad said. “Say, 
Benny, when did you leave?” 

“Maybe ten minute.” The Indian 
groaned. ‘Me hurt. Me got bad leg.’ 


“Why, we must be almost there”, ex- 
claimed Roy. Don’t worry, Benny—we’ll 
take care of you.” 

The dogs were plunging now. Roy 
loaded the five Endersons and “Eskies” on 
the sled, and gave the order to the leader. 
Blindly, he thought, the animals leaped 
out. But they well knew where food and 
rest awaited. The station lights were 
shining brightly within the next few 
minutes. 

“Have we come to Christmas?” asked 
Annweeza, as the door opened and the 
men inside began to help the travelers to 
shed their frosted furs. 

A tree with red candles on it and many 
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sticks of candy standing up like a picket 
fence under it stood in the corner beyond 
the stove. Indian Benny’s little Jan and 
Keety were staring with such big eyes 
that they looked like a boy and a girl 
doll beside the tree. 

“Of course we’ve come to Christmas”, 
laughed Thad. “The end of the Christmas 
trail—isn’t it?” 

[All rights reserved} 


Books for Children 


Tur Book or THE BiBLE. By Dr. John W. 
Flight. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$1.00. 

An arrangement of the most important 
portions of both Testaments, translated 
into modern English, printed in clear type 
on good paper, and illustrated with a host 
of pictures, many of them in color. An 
admirable book for parents to put into the 
hands of their children. The selection is 
made with wise discrimination. Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps contributes a brief 
but illuminating introduction. 


Tur Srory or Musa. By Mary Entwhistle. 
New York: The Friendly Press. $1.00. 

In story form, the author familiarizes 
children from six to nine with the daily 
life and customs of Egyptian children. 
Simply told, the little story entertains 
and instructs. 


ANDREW JACKSON THD FIGH'TING PRESIDENT. 
By Ielen Nicolay. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00. 

Himself a man of action, Andrew Jack- 
son was a disturber of the peaceful and 
indolent. As a soldier, as a politician, as 
President of the United States, Jackson 
left lasting impressions. In his own way, 
Andrew Jackson was the most unique 
President who ever went to the White 
House. Miss Nicolay recognizes his faults, 
but emphasizes his virtues, unbending pur- 
pose, loyalty, and courage. In his own 
day, Andrew Jackson was warmly admired 
and cordially hated, proof of a remarkable 


.and picturesque personality. Miss Nicolay 


is the daughter of John G. Nicolay, one 
of the authors of that great biography, 
the Nicolay and Hay Life of Lincoln. She 
comes to her biographical writing natu- 
rally, and as this volume reveals, with a 
touch of her father’s genius. 


FLAGS. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Flags and stamps are entrancing in- 
terests to the small boy’s mind and offer 
fascinating means of relating play tu 
knowledge. In this way Grace Humphrey 
has presented to children entertaining and 
worth-while bits of history and legend. 
Uncle Fred took Mary and Billy to the 
United States Capital on Washington’s 
Birthday. Bright and beautiful flags 
floated above the embassies, and legations- 
stars, stripes, bars, crescents, and dragons, 
in gay colors and interesting combinations, 
brought Uncle Fred such an alarming 
number of questions that he took refuge 
in the suggestion that they make a study 
of flag forms and history. The results of 
their reading are told in the succeeding 
chapters, where alluring sketches of St. 
George, Joan of Are, Frederick Barba- 


By Grace Humphrey. Indianapolis: 
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rossa, Philip the Great, Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, and many other heroes and hero- 
ines, entice the young reader into seeking 
further information about these soldiers, 
knights, and kings. The book is not only 
interesting but is very instructive and 
stimulating to the child-student of history. 


THe BOY WITH THE U. 
Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.75. 

Dr. Rolt-Wheeler has written no less 
than twenty books for boys, dealing with 
various aspects of the United States sery- 
ice. He has also written sixteen books 
for boys on other subjects. That is almost 
a record for a writer of boys’ stories. In 
this volume Orvie Lee, son of an aviator, 
sets himself to become an American ace. 
He intends to perform feats of life-saving 
rather than to break flying records. By 
way of training he takes a part in the 
Alaskan Aérial Survey, finds a voleano in 
eruption, carries the mail on a stormy 
night, flies to the relief of a famine- 
stricken expedition, and acts as patrol 
when a forest fire is raging. He believes 
that the true mission of flying is not to 
promote adventure so much as to en- 
courage industry. and to save valuable 
time. Therefore he helps build airports, 
and charts out airways. The author has 
a way of combining instruction with ad- 
venture. To read one of his volumes is 
to get comprehensive and accurate infor- 
mation. He sets out to portray the manner 
in which flying has become part of Ameri- 
ean life, and to describe its amazing de- 
velopment. His object is to persuade 
American youths to become trained and 
experienced fliers. 


S. Avrarors. By 


Lothrop, 


Kit AND Kat. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Here are further adventures of those 
well-known twins, Kit and Kat. The ma- 
terial, which has in part been previously 
published, has been revised, with fresh 
adventures and new pictures added. Mrs. 
Perkins is widely known for her “Twins” 
stories, which have been translated into 
a number of languages and have been in- 
dorsed by no less eminent authority than 
the Educational Committee of the League 
of Nations. The story is told in simple, 
entertaining fashion, and is well fitted for 
outside reading in the first and second 
grades. 


THe Livpty ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY PING 
Wine. By Ethel Calvert Phillips. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 2.00. 

Johnny Ping Wing was a gay little 
Chinaman made of peanuts. One of the 
queer things he did was to leave a live 
elephant at little lame Jim’s front door. 
Among his friends were the Black Cat 
Door Stop, the Gray Flannel Hlephant 
who had lost his tail, the pretty little 
flower girl, and the naughty monkey. 
Johnny went to a circus and became fond 
of Rajah, the great trick elephant. The 
last chapter vividly pictures a _ circus 
parade, ended by Rajah who, at sight of 
Johnny, deftly caught him in his trunk 
and swung him, to the top of his head, 
giving him the ecstatic feeling that he 
was “perched on top of the highest moun- 
tain in the world”. 
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ADVENTURES OF THREE LITTLE PIGS. 


Louis Moe. 

RaAGGLE TAGGLE Bwrar. By Louis Moe. 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
each, 

These two books for little children, 
which Louis Moe has beautifully and real- 
istically pictured, are translated from the 
Danish of Georg Kalkar by Anna C. Reque 
and made into verse by Frank Ernest 
Hill. With colored illustrations, supple- 
mented by drawings in black and white, 
Louis Moe has so dramatically pictured 
the adventures which the three little pigs 
meet in the forest, that the verses, though 
a strong support, become of secondary in- 
terest. No less vividly pictured are the 
sad adventures of old outcast Raggle 
Taggle Bear, who, we are glad to tell 
small readers, is, on the last page, happily 
befriended. 


By 


New 
$1.50 


THE RUNAWAY Dog Team. By Arthur CO. 
Bartlett. Boston: W. A, Wilde Company. 
$1.75. 


No hero is greater than the hero-dogs 
of the North. Indomitable, unswerving 
in loyalty and performance of duty, they 
defy all handicaps, and either reach their 
goal, or drop in their tracks, in their 
plucky attempt to reach it. The author 
has laid the scene of his story in northern 
Maine, and throughout, adventure runs 
high. His understanding of all dogs, 
especially of the fine character qualities of 
every good sled dog, make the book. 


PIRATE OF THE PINE LANDS. By Karl W. 
Detzer. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. b 

Tom Lansing, in the days before the 
Civil War, had an adventure with the 
notorious pirate, King James Strang. 
Tom’s father suffered from the depreda- 
tions of the pirates who had Settled on 
Big Beaver Island, fortified it, and levied 
toll on passing boats. Tom engaged in 
the expedition organized to drive off the 
pirates, and this story relates his adven- 
tures. The book is well written, and the 
adventuring is not overdone—the episodes 
might well have happened. Boys of the 
adventurous age will read it and profit 
from the information detailed. 


A Drxin DOLL. 
Brooklyn: Braunworth 

This is an appealing story for a little 
girl; well written, and with an historical 
background which gives a picture of a 
child’s life during the hardships of the 
Civil War. The modern dolls in the 
nursery are very scornful of the little 
newcomer in pantalets and puffs, until she 
tells them bit by bit of her exciting life 
with Lettie’s grandmother, running a 
blockade, journeying secretly and fear- 
fully with a wounded Confederate soldier. 
The hole in her stocking was not made by 
a cigarette, as the flapper doll supposed, 
but by a bullet from a Northern gun. In 
most story-books the dolls are quiet and 
well-behaved, but these dolls quarrel in 
very human and childish fashion. We are 
as sorry as the sailor-boy doll when the 
Dixie Doll tells the last of her stories. 


By Katherine Verdery. 
é& Company. 
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Dr. Samuel A. Eliot Looks Ahead from 
Forty Years in the Ministry 


R. SAMUEL A, HLIOT has served for 

forty years in the Unitarian ministry. 
Forty years to a day from his ordination 
in 1889, that anniversary was celebrated 
in his church, Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Mass., November 10. Dr. Eliot 
preached on “The Good New Times”, a 
sermon of reminiscence, comment, and 
prophecy. He spoke from the pulpit to 
which he came in 1927, after serving for 
twenty-seven years as president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

“We of necessity live wpon the past”, 
said Dr. Eliot, “but is it not a mistake to 
live in the past? It should be not our 
master, but our servant. It had its dis- 
ciplines; but if we continue to live in its 
achievements, or to be cast down by its 
failures, then its influence is arresting 
rather than enriching. Is there not a real 
peril in a completed career or a final ac- 
complishment, or a petrified creed? 

“T know people who look back to child- 
hood and youth as the happy periods of 
existence, and their present experience 
seems mean and hard in comparison. I do 
not urge anyone to forget the days ot 
youth; but let us not weave around them 
any imaginary halo. Youth is no more 
to be regretted than the blossom is when 
fruit is ripening in its place. Manhood 
is better than boyhood, for it is richer in 
experience, and old age ought to be 
brighter and more serene than manhood. 
The important question is, not whence we 
came, nor how, nor why, but what we 
become. 

“We do not hear as much preaching 
about repentance as we used to. We are 
gradually turning from a religion of self- 
reproach to a religion of self-respect. Re- 
morse paralyzes more than it energizes 
good impulses. Why stop to cry over 
spilled milk? Let new occasions teach 
new duties. 

“Memory and imagination ought both to 
be sources of enjoyment, but on the whole 
foresight is better than retrospect. ‘We 
are saved’, said the Apostle, ‘by hope’. 
What I like best in my profession is the 
opportunity for pioneering, breaking out 
new trails of thought, pushing back 
horizons, enlarging our area of experience, 
discovering the sources of more abundant 
life; and I should like to be not only a 
horizontal pioneer, dealing with matters 
of practical service, but a vertical pioneer, 
too, opening up ways of fellowship with 
‘the things that are above’.” 

Dr. Eliot received his A.B. degree from 
Harvard in 1884, his A.M. in. 1889. He 
entered the Unitarian ministry November 
10 in that year and went to Denver, Colo., 
as minister of what was then known as 
Unity Church. He served there until 
1893, organizing other Unitarian societies 
in that State and otherwise carrying on 
missionary work for liberal religion. In 
1893 he went to the pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Saviour, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Here he ministered for the five 
years, until he became secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, In 1900 


he was elected president, and headed the 
Association until his resignation in 1927 
to accept the call to Arlington Street 


Church. When the Association celebrated 
in May, 1925, the centenary of its organt- 
zation, Dr. Eliot, who had then served 


a quarter of a century as its chief execu- 
tive, was chosen under the amended con- 
stitution of the organization to a four-year 
term as president, which would have ex- 
pired in 1929. 

The intensive and extensive missionary 
and church-building work of the American 
Unitarian Association to-day and the in- 
fluence it exerts toward bringing liberals 
of all lands into closer working fellow- 
ship are in large measure the product of 


Dr. FEliot’s vision and administrative 
genius. Besides building up the Associa- 


tion as an efficient working organization 
of Unitarian churches, Dr. Eliot was one 
of the organizers of the body known now 
as the International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious Liberals. 
He has served as president of the Con- 
gress and as one of its directors. He also 
took a leading part in forming the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
and is now an honorary vice-president. 
For several years, Dr. Eliot was president 
of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. He is conspicuously active in 
numerous other religious organizations 
and in many social service enterprises. 

He holds the honorary Doctorate of 
Divinity from Harvard University, which 
conferred this degree upon him in the 
Association’s centenary year of 1925. 
Bowdoin College had awarded him this 
degree in 1900, and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the LL.D. 
in 1915. 

Dr. Eliot was a close friend of his pre- 
decessor at Arlington Street Church, the 
late Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham. He 
took part in the latter’s installation in 
1900, and conducted his funeral service 
in 1926: 


Personals 

Dwight Winter, a 

Church in Springfield, Mass., has been 

elected mayor of that city. His father, 

Newrie D. Winter, also served at one time 
as mayor. 


layman of Unity 


Rey. Ladie Rowlett has joined her hus- 
band, Rey. John W. Rowlett, in his work 
as pastor of the Shinn Memorial Univer- 
salist Church of Chattanooga, Tenn. Both 
came from Atlanta, Ga., where they have 
been active workers in the United Liberal 
Chureh of that city. 


His orthodox colleagues 
N.J., have unanimously elected Rey. 
Harvey Loy, minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Our Father, president of the 
Rutherford Ministerial Association. Mr. 
Loy is also serving the Liberal Ministers’ 
Club of New York City as its secretary, 
besides assisting in the work of the com- 
mission engaged in preparing a new 
children’s hyrimal for the Beacon Press. 


in Rutherford, 
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The Howmiletic Review published in its 
November issue an article by Rey. George 
L. Parker of Toledo, Ohio, on ‘Faith in 
God”, in which the author endeavors to 
describe such faith as a principle of action 
‘ather than as a mental conclusion. Sey- 
eral other articles by Mr. Parker are to 
be published by this journal. 


Norman W. Storer, a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been chosen chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Pittsburgh Academy. 


Parishioners of the First Parish, Uni- 
tarian, in Watertown, Mass., extended 
greetings to Mrs. Charles Stone, active 
member of this church for many years, on 
her ninety-fifth birthday, November 21. 


Rey. Alfred W. Hobart, formerly min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in St. Cloud, 
Minn., is now on the staff of the Family 
Service Organization of Louisville, Ky., 
and was recently welcomed into member- 
ship in the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville. 


Rev. William W. Lundell 


Progress of Channing Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., under his ministry 


In the three months since Rey. William 
Warner Lundell began his work as min- 
ister of Channing Unitarian Church, in 
Dorchester, Mass., his winning personality 
and enthusiasm have put new life into 
every organization and activity of the 
church. The Sunday morning congrega- 
tions are perceptibly increasing, and the 
spirit among the people is cheerful and 
loyal. 

Mr. Lundell has an _ excellent back- 
ground for his work as a minister. He 
was graduated with high honors from the 
University of Minnesota, and in 1927 from 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity. The next two years he spent in 
travel in various parts of the world, in- 
cluding Palestine, and in study at the 
Collége de Paris and the Sorbonne. He 
has written numerous articles for high- 
grade newspapers and magazines, and is 
frequently heard over the radio. 

The service of installation for Mr. 
Lundell was held the evening of Noyem- 
ber 8, with impressive ceremonies. Promi- 
nent clergymen who took part were Dr. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson of Brighton, 
Mass., the first minister of Channing 
Church; Dr. Charles E. Park of Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Christopher R. Eliot of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of Dorchester, and Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., 
of Weston, Mass. The congregation in- 
cluded many old-time members of the 
church, now living at a distance. 

Work is beginning in preparation for 
the thirtieth anniversary of the church, 
which will oceur next Oetober. 


Rev. Payson Miller Called 


Rev. Payson Miller of the Waverley, 
Mass., Unitarian Church has resigned to 
accept a call to the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Wayland, Mass. He will assume 
his new duties January 1. 
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Beauty and Utility in the Rebuilding 
of Old Parish House in Dedham, Mass. 


Be A ANS of Dedham, Mass., are 
rejoicing in a newly reconstructed 
parish house. The old parish house, whose 
timbers remain intact, was used for the 
first public library in Dedham; and one 
of the landmarks on the historic Church 
Green fronting the house is a granite 
bowlder marking the spot where stood the 
first school in America (1644) maintained 
by general taxation. 

The building has been the home of the 
chureh school and social life of the church 
for nearly a century. And that part of 
the building so used, although completely 
reconstructed inside, forms the present 
auditorium, where the school continues to 
meet and theatricals are still staged. The 
austere finish of an earlier day was en- 
tirely removed, a new proscenium built 
for the stage, new casing around the doors 


The banquet hall is in dark brown with 
timbered ceiling. Orange and green cur- 
tains are drawn across the windows. There 
are abundant rooms for separate chureh 


school classes and facilities for social 
gatherings. The reconstruction was de- 


signed by Kilham, Hopkins, and Greeley 
of Boston, Mass. 

All persons connected in any way with 
the church were invited to an “open house”, 
October 25, when the minister, Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, was given the privilege of 
reading a few lines from a letter setting 
forth the terms of this gift to the church. 
*T am making this gift to the parish for 
the personal reasons explained to you’, 
the letter said, “and wish to occupy no 
position in relation to it that is different 
in any degree from that of any other mem- 
ber of the parish, or any different than 


FACING THE HISTORIC CHURCH GREEN IN DEDHAM 


and windows constructed, and walls and 
ceiling paneled. Woodwork was done in 
ivory white, the canvassed walls in buff, 
and the central panel of the ceiling in pale 
blue. Damask hangings of blue and gold 
were drawn across the windows, and the 
stage was curtained with deep blue velour 
trimmed with gold. Four electric chan- 
deliers, designed for candle-lights, now 
hang from the blue ceiling. The chairs 
are of brown walnut finish, with blue 
leather seat and back. 

The new construction about doubles the 
floor space, making possible many added 
conveniences. There is a touch of ele- 
gance in the Alliance room, with its grace- 
ful mantel and golden mirror above, its 
large-figured brown chintz window drapes 
and wing chair upholstered in the same 
pattern, its butterfly table, graceful read- 
ing lamps, and colonial chairs. The Lay- 
men’s League room is done in dark green 
and black, with a red line on the mould 
of mopboard, mantel, and casements. A 
large green leather divan faces the fire- 
place, with slender bookcases on either 
side. A deer head hangs between two tall 
windows. 


would be the case had I been merely one 
of a large number to susberibe to a parish 
house building fund’. From the begin- 
ning, the donor has not permitted his name 
to be given to the public. The second 
“opening” was an afternoon bridge given 
by the hospitality committee to raise 
funds for a Thanksgiving dinner. 

The dinner, held November 24, was the 
third “opening” and true dedication of the 
house. Sunday-school members attended 
church with their parents. The sermon 
was on “Hearthstones”. After the last 
hymn, the congregation followed the. chil- 
dren’s choir silently into the auditorium 
of the new parish house. There a brief 
and simple dedication service was con- 
ducted. Waitstill H. Sharp was called 
upon to express the meaning of such a 
house as this to the whole fellowship, and 
all were invited to take part in building 
fires in the new fireplaces. There were 
fagots from the church wood lot, from the 
discarded oaken beams of the church 
steeple repaired a year ago, and from the 
old parish house, now remodeled. The 
congregation filed through the rooms si- 
lently, each person placing a fagot on the 
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hearth. Candles were lit by Mrs. Benja- 
min EK. Brewster, president of the Alliance 
branch, and by H. Weimer Haynes in the 
absence of the president of the League 
chapter. The lighted candles were carried 
by Miss Christina Knight, president of the 
,arish Club (young people) and John 
Rutledge, president of the Boys’ Club, and 
used to light the fires in the Alliance and 
League rooms. Sawdust from the cutting 
of the wood, to symbolize the mingling of 
lives, was sprinkled on the two fires by 
Rey. and Mrs. Charles R. Joy. Then fol- 
lowed the turkey dinner. 

It was the hope of the donor that this 
parish house might be of service to com- 
munity as well as church, and already 
local organizations are arranging for its 
use. 


Elizabeth Goodnow Wicks 


Mrs. Elizabeth Goodnow Wicks, wife of 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., who 
died December 8, was a member of one of 
the oldest families of Boston, Mass. One 
of her ancestors is said to have been the 
leader of the Boston Tea Party, and Mrs. 
Wicks lived for years in the family home 
that was known as’the Boston Tea Party 
House. 

Mrs. Wicks was born in Boston, Mass., 
December 27, 1874, and she was married 
to Dr. Wicks in 1899. She cheerfully gave 
up the home of her ancestors in 1905, 
when she urged her husband to accept the 
eall to the Indianapolis church. Promi- 
nent in the club life of her adopted city, 
Mrs. Wicks served as president of the 
Progressive Club, and gave several lee- 
tures regarding her trips abroad. 

A tribute from close friends and asso- 
ciates of Mrs. Wicks says: 

“We lose a woman noted for her intel- 
lectuality. But far greater is our loss of 
a friend and counselor, an inspirational 
and spiritually directing force, whose 
presence was always so kindly and un- 
obtrusive, and yet whose constant aid 
and directing influence was unconsciously 
a vital part of our church life. To relate 
to her one’s problems was a _ self-minis- 
tration of peacefulness and encourage- 
ment; for her ability to listen, her dignity 
and composure, her splendid judgment, 
and her sympathetic understanding were 
offered in abundance. Her character is 
well described by a line from her own 
pen, ‘Happy the soul that finds an ideal 
forever beyond the grasp of its hands, an 
ideal which only the heart can reach.’ 
That line tells why we all loved her so° 
much.” 


Dr. Westwood at King’s Chapel 


Sunday, December 29, Prof. William 
Adams Brown of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, will preach at the morning service 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. Monday. 
at 12.15 p.m., Raymond ©. Robinson will 
give an organ recital. The preacher at the 
noon services Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, December 24, 26, and 27, will be 
Dr. Horace. Westwood, the Laymen’s 
League mission preacher. New Year’s 
Eve there will be a candlelight service at 
8 p.mM., with Holy Communion. Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins will conduct the service. 
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Miss Townsend Ordained 


And installed as minister of First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in Barre, 
Mass. 


The ordination of Miss Gladys -Town- 
send to the Unitarian ministry and her 
installation as minister of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Barre, Mass., took 
place at a special evening service, De- 
cember 1, in the chureh. Dr. 
Wallace Fenn, Bussey Professor of Theo- 
logy in Harvard University, preached the 
sermon, and the ordaining prayer was 
offered by Rev. William Channing Brown 
of Littleton, Mass. 

Rev. Marguerite V. Pohek of the First 
Parish Church in Tyngsboro, Mass., an- 
other woman ordained recently in this 
region, gave the invocation and read the 
Scripture. After the reading of the rec- 
ommendation of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee, the congregational act of ordination 
was led by Herbert A. Rice, chairman of 
the Parish Committee. The charge to the 
minister was delivered by Rey. George 
Mayo Gerrish of the First Unitarian 
Church in Ware, Mass. The new minister 
pronounced the benediction. 

“But we all, with unveiled face behold- 
ing as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the 
Spirit.” These words from Paul furnished 
Professor Fenn’s text for a thought-pro- 
voking sermon, in which he brought out 
the present need for complementing our 
faith in salvation by works by the thought 
of salvation by grace. All the effort, all 
the striving is necessary, and must con- 
tinue; but a world weary of the rush of 
its own activities needs also to remember 
this other aspect of religion and sometimes 
to seek in its experience to behold with 
unveiled face the glory of the Lord. 

Miss Townsend was graduated from Sim- 
mons College in 1920 with the degree of B.S. 
She received her B.D. from Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1925. For the 
next three years she was a graduate 
student in the Sage School of Philosophy, 
Cornell University. Following this period 
of study and preceding her call to Barre, 
she engaged in social service work in 
Boston, Mass. 


Methodists and Unitarians 


(Continued from page 1042) 


being first-magnitude heretics themselves, 
would be slow to make heretics out of 
their own number who might depart from 
the generally accepted. But they did. <A 
Channing Unitarian was. a safe, sound, 
conservative kind of being who would not 
disturb anyone about religion, or be dis- 
turbed about his own. ‘Theodore Parker 
appeared and disturbed him and got dis- 
liked for his pains. Parker went too far, 
they thought. There were limits, even in 
liberal theology. A group of determined 
men said that Parker should be heard in 
Boston. Emerson came also with his Har- 
vard Divinity School address, and the old 
line Unitarians called that a new ‘form of 
infidelity. For a generation we had a 
struggle between our New England and 
Middle West kinds of Unitarians. It was 
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called the Thirty Years’ War. To-day we 
have a battle royal on between those called 
theists and those called humanists. We 
have had our own “heretics” and have 
wished to put them out. But we have not 
done so. The heretics have remained in. 
We have learned by experience, as other 
churehes have, that it is better to keep 
your own heretics inside than to put them 
out and let some other church get the 
honor of them. 

The Unitarian contributions to Ameri- 
can theological thought developed as fol- 
lows: Orthodox theology virtually lost 
Jesus in the Godhead. In their zeal to 
make him God, the orthodox forgot the 
clearest testimony of the record that he 
was in fact a man before theology made 
him a God in theory. Channing con- 
tributed to American theology the dignity 
of man and the divinity of man as a pro- 
test against the evil nature of man and 
his choices made evil by the fall. This 
led to a new emphasis on man’s own re- 
sponsibility not only for his individual 
soul’s welfare, of which the Methodists 
have made so. much, but also responsi- 
bility for many disgraceful human condi- 
tions which theologically-centered man 
overlooked. Unitarianism became a God- 
centered theology. God was conceived as 
better than the best man. The necessity 
was removed of escaping His wrath, or 
approaching His presence, by any theo- 
logical scheme. This emphasis has had 
its effect in counteracting the tendency of 
all popular religions to lose their God and 
enthrone some nearer human substitute. 

The Unitarian position, if we may lo- 
cate it in the scheme of things, is that 
farthest from the Catholic position. Logic- 
ally, there are but two positions. One 
may say: “This is something which I can- 
not decide. I take the word of those who 
were given to know and to judge.” This 
point of view says that church authority 
is all, and private opinion nothing. If 
reason and authority conflict, authority is 
to be taken. The other position is that 
one might use his own mind as far as it 
will go, taking nothing on authority that 
conflicts with his judgment. If one uses 
his own mind at all, he might as well use 
it as far as it will go, for, if it is guilt 
to judge for himself, then he is just as 
guilty in principle for exercising it a little 
as in going all the way. Unitarianism is 
just the name of this other possible posi- 
tion—use your mind as far as it will go. 
This, theoretically, is carrying to its con- 
clusion the Protestant principle which 
said, “Judge the book, the seat of 
authority.” 


Bequest to Bridgewater Church 


The First Church (Unitarian) of Bridge- 
water, Mass., will receive $5,000 from the 
estate of the late Jacob Henry Perkins, 
M.D., of Madison, N.J. Dr. Perkins left 
Bridgewater a half-century ago and be- 
came known in England as a specialist. 
Two years ago he was one of the first to 
make generous subscriptions toward the 
repairs and improvements of the Bridge- 
water church. A large part of his estate 
will go to the town of Madison for philan- 
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Student Conferences 


Sara Comins, Executive Secretary, mak- 
ing contacts with college 
young people 

Through its executive secretary, Miss 
Sara Comins, the denominational Joint 
Student Committee is making valuable 
contacts with the young people in col 
leges and of college age in all parts of 
the country. In Boston, a tea was held 
at King’s Chapel House, Sunday after- 
noon, December 8, at which Unitarian 
students in the principal colleges in and 
around Boston were guests. These col- 
leges are Wellesley, Simmons, Jackson, 
Radcliffe, Emerson, Smith, Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Tufts, Northeastern, and Boston Univer- 
sity. About forty responded to the invi- 
tation. The purpose of the tea was to 
promote better acquaintance. 

Miss Greta Sundholm sang. The hos- 
tesses were Miss Evelyn Sears, Mrs. Harry 
W. Hall, Mrs. Robert H. Schacht and Miss 
Comins of the Alliance Committee on Col- 
lege Centers, Miss Frances Haywood of 
King’s Chapel, and Miss Ruth Twiss of 
the Joint Student Committee. 

A Student Conference was held also on 
December 7 and 8 at the church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., with Miss Sophia Leshing, 
a student at the University of Southern 
California, as chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
E. Burdette Backus, and others. The 
speakers scheduled on their program were 
Carl Lubrick, professor of International 
Affairs ; Manchester Boddy, a Los Angeles 
news editor, and Rabbi Herman Lissauer. 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish of Boston, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was the preacher Sunday morning. <A 
luncheon Sunday noon and an informal 
social period Saturday evening, after the 
speaking, gave opportunity for becoming 
acquainted. 

A successful student conference took 
place in Madison, Wis., November 16 and 
17. Interest in this event is indicated by 
the fact that about twenty young people, 
accompanied by their minister, Rev. W. 
Rupert Holloway, drove over the road 
from Iowa City for the week-end, a dis- 
tance of 230 miles. They were enter- 
tained in the homes of Madison Unita- 
rians and were joined by about sixty 
Madison young people. 

The meeting resolved itself into a dis- 
cussion group on “Where Shall We Find 
a New Basis for Morals?” This discus- 
sion, into which all entered, was led by 
Dr. Frank C. Sharp, head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin. Dancing closed Saturday 
evening. 

At the Sunday morning service, Rev. * 
James H. Hart of Madison gave a review 
of the book “Middletown”. The subject 
was so interesting that the Iowa City con- 
tingent plan to have a résumé of it, with 
further discussion, in their home group. 
The conference was given an international 
color by the presence of a number of 
European and Oriental students. 
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Rev. Robert S. Miller 


Installed at Lancaster, Pa.—Formerly in 
| Lutheran ministry 


Rey. Robert S. Miller, who came from 
the Lutheran ministry this autumn to 
accept a call to the Unitarian Church of 
Our Father, in Lancaster, Pa., was in- 
stalled as minister of that church, Decem- 
ber 1. Dr. William L. Sullivan, who had 
begun his ministry of the Unitarian 
Church in Germantown, Pa., that day, 
preached the installation sermon. 

The Scripture reading was by Rev. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Baltimore, Md. Dr. George 
F., Patterson, representing the American 
Unitarian Association, presented’ the 
recommendation of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee. Maurice EH. Weaver, vice-presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, led the con- 
gregation in the service of installation. 
The charge to the new minister was given 
by Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and the charge to the congregation 
was given by Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of 
Montclair, N.J. 

Mr. Miller’s pastorate in Lancaster 
began in September, when he severed 
connections with the Lutheran com- 
munion as minister of a church in Al- 
toona, Pa. He is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and Seminary. He spent 
one year in graduate work at the Western 
Theological Seminary of Pittsburgh and 
two years in graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Hosmer Memorial Organ 


The following appeal, sent out in behalf 
of the Hosmer Memorial Organ in the 
Unitarian Church, Framingham, Mass., his 
birthplace, will evoke the sympathy and 
aid of friends and admirers of Frederick 
L. Hosmer. Donations are being received 
from many sources. 

“Under separate cover”, says the appeal, 
which is signed by Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, Howard Nicholson Brown, Henry 
Wilder Foote, Abbot Peterson, and Ralph 
Howard Baldwin, “we are sending you a 
copy of the service recently held in this 
parish in memory of) the late Rev. Fred- 
erick Lucian Hosmer, D.D., with the ad- 
dresses given on that occasion. On pages 
15 and 16 you will note the suggestion 
that it would be highly appropriate for the 
Framingham Church to have some endur- 
ing memorial to Dr. Hosmer, who was 
born and educated here, returned here 
again and again in his later life for rest 
and refreshment, and whose ashes mingle 
with the ‘dear dust’ of his native town. 

During the past three years, this small 
parish has built and furnished a beautiful 
$72,000 Colonial church to replace the one 
burned some years ago. It has now raised 
$2,500 toward making the organ in the 
ehureh a memorial to Dr. Hosmer, this 
suggesting itself to many as the most suit- 
able memorial. The organ, completed, will 
cost $10,000, and, inasmuch as_ Dr. 
Hosmer’s hymns are the priceless posses- 
sion of our entire fellowship, we have un- 
dertaken to solicit subscriptions from 
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friends and admirers throughout the coun- 
try to raise the balance of $7,500. If 
possible, we should like to secure seventy- 
five gifts of one hundred dollars each, but 
smaller contributions will be gratefully 
received. : 

“We are writing to afford you an oppor- 
tunity to help in this tribute to Dr. 
Hosnier. All subscriptions should be sent 
to Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, minister of the 
Church, and will be duly acknowledged 
in the columns of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER.” : 


Prof. George A. Reisner 
Unitarian Club Lecturer 


Prof. George A. Reisner, director of 
Egyptian exploration for Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, gave an illustrated address on “The 
Pyramids and Tombs of Giza”, before the 
second meeting of the season of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., December 11. 
The discoveries which Professor Reisner 
and his associates have made in nearly 
thirty years of work culminated in the un- 
covering of the tombs of Hetep-heres I. 
and Meresankh IIL, which overshadowed 
the much-heralded discovery of the tomb 
of Tut-ankh-amen. These explorations, 
said Professor Reisner, begun in 1903, 
have cleared an area of 30,000 square 
yards. There have been no chance dis- 
coveries; the labor was systematic, de- 
signed to unearth the remains of certain 
historic periods. 

Preceding his lecture, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, minister of the First Parish (“Old 
Ship’) Church in Hingham, Mass., told 
of the restoration which that ancient 
meetinghouse is to undergo. 

William T. Reid, Jr., announced his 
resignation as secretary of the Club, and 
President W. Roger Greeley appointed 
Davis B. Keniston to represent the Club 
on the Interchurch Fellowship Committee 
of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, 


Rev. F. R. Gale Installed 
in Winthrop, Mass., Church 


Impressive ceremonies marked the in- 
duction of Rev. Frank R. Gale inte the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
in Winthrop, Mass., December 15. The 
sermon was preached.by Dr. George F., 
Patterson of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, who took for his subject, ‘What 
Shall I Preach About?’ At the close of 
his sermon, he gave a heartfelt welcome 
to the new pastor in the presence of a 
large congregation. Dr. ©. Oscar Ford, 
pastor of the Methodist Church, offered 
the prayer of installation and welcomed 
Mr. Gale to the fellowship of ministers 
and churches in Winthrop. 

During the short time Mr. Gale has been 
in Winthrop, the congregations of the 
ehurch have more than doubled. The 
young people have rallied to their Union 
Society, and the general interest in the 
church has greatly increased. Mr. Gale 
preached the sermon at the Thanksgiving 
Union Service. ‘ 
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AN INDISPENSABLE 
BOOK ON INDIA 


Strongly endorsed by Tagore, 
Gandhi, Lajpat Rai, Mrs. Besant, 
Presidents of the Indian National 
Congress, Indian Leaders of All 
Parties, practically the Whole Peri- 
odical Press of India. 


INDIA IN BONDAGE 


Her right to Freedom and a Place 
Among the Great Nations 


By 
Jabez T. Sunderland, M.A., D.D. 


556 Pages. 12 Illustrations. Price 
at Booksellers $4.00; by mail $4.10. 


LEWIS COPELAND co., INC. 
Publishers 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


This book, just from the press in 
New York, was published a few 
months ago in India. The British 
Government, alarmed at its quick 
and great sale, suppressed it, and 
arrested its publishers. Practically 
all India answered by indignant pro- 
tests. Mahatma Gandhi published 
an article in the book’s defense, four 
columns in length. 


No other work in our generation 
has been so universally acclaimed 
by the highest Indian authorities, 
as a true and just portrayal of 
India’s civilization, life, and politi- 
cal conditions. 


Writes the poet, Rabindranath Tagore: 
“Tf Americans would know the true 
India, they cannot have a better guide 
than Dr. Sunderland. I regard his book 
as the best informed, most just, and 
trustworthy that has come from any 
pen. A part of its high value is as an 
unanswerable reply to the misrepre- 
sentations in Miss Mayo’s Mother India.” 


Writes Mrs. Annie Besant: “Dr. Sun- 
derland’s powerful chapters should be 
read by everybody who would under- 
stand India.” 


Says John Haynes Holmes: “No other 
American is so widely known or so loved 
in India, as Dr. Sunderland, and this 
book gives eloquent testimony as to the 
reasons why.” 


Caleutta’s leading daily (The Patrika) 
declares: “India in Bondage easily takes 
the first place among all the books on 
India of recent years.” 
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THE NEW YEAR 


Let me but live my 
LUBE 
from year to year 
with forward face 
and unreluctant 


SOUL 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


Rev. Chester Franklin Eicher 
Installed at Amherst, Mass. 


Rey. Chester Franklin Hicher, who was 
graduated this year from the Meadville 
Theological School, is fulfilling the duties 
of his first Unitarian pastorate in Unity 
Chureh of Amherst, Mass., seat of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
Amherst, College. At his ordination and 
installation service, held November 17, 
Dr. George F. Patterson of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association preached the 
sermon. 

The invocation was given by Rey. Henry 
G. Ives, Mr. Wicher’s immediate prede- 
cessor in the Amherst pastorate, and the 
Seripture was read by Rev. John H. 
Taylor, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Florence, Mass. Prof. Charles H. Pat- 
terson led in the act of ordination and in- 
stallation. Rev. Edmund B. Young of the 
Unitarian Church in Northampton, Mass., 
offered the prayer. 

The charge to the minister was given 
by Rev. Houghton Page of Greenfield, 
Mass., the charge to the congregation by 
Rev. Owen W. Hames of Springfield, Mass., 
and the welcome to the conference was 
extended by Rey. Margaret B. Barnard of 
Greenfield. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association: 

Already acknowledged.......0....seceeee $2,588.04 
Oct. 31. Society in Stoneham, Mass 5.58 
31. Associate Members............. 13.00 

31. Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Beers, 
Auburn, N.Y. sts octsacs cea 10.00 

Nov. 8. a Anna K. Bergen, Morris, 
i ect. A eo Rc eertews: 5.00 


13. Charles G. Mutzenberg, Harlan, 


HY. Anns « cS eleerabatcwesls 5.00 
14. Kennebunk, Maine, Branch 
Women’s Alliance............ 10.00 
18. Society in Barnstable, Mass.... 50.00 
19. Richard Lloyd Jones, Tulsa, 
Okla., to create a life mem- 
erahip’ “y... « . sae + Mlckvcken 50.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCILTY 
Nov. 5. Income of Invested Funds....... 500.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THY 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Noy. 19. Grace Chapel, Marshfield, Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance .... 8.00 
$3,289.62 


Henry H. Fuurer, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MeMPHIs, Tenn.—The Scripture lesson 
at the morning service of the First Uni- 
tarian Church is read by laymen of the 
congrégation. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT|!|J) [— R EK CQ TOR Y 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


O the Ministers and 

Churches of the Fellow- 
ship, to the other. Denomina- 
tional Agencies, and to all of 
its other Co-workers and 
Friends, the 


Unitarian Daymen’s League 


extends best wishes for 


A Happu New Year 


Percy W. GARDNER, President 
ARTHUR BARTLETT, Vice-President 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
eation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SYDNEY Bruce SNow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
George G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LomBARD CoLaecE, GaALmsBuRG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y, De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establisnes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAN V. RuvLepes, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIp M,. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian ee: Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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A Service at Ann Arbor 


Celebrating remodeled church and forty- 
seventh anniversary—President 
Snow gives address 

An impressive, candle-lit service marked 
the celebration in Ann Arbor, Mich., No- 
vember 26, of the forty-seventh anniver- 
sary of the Unitarian Church. It was 
also the occasion for a rededication of the 
church following a long period without 
a pastor. Rev. Harold P. Marley was 
called to Ann Arbor, April 1, 1929. 

Through the generosity of the American 
Unitarian Association, the church was able 
to remodel and repair its building and 
parsonage, both built in 1882, and with 
the improved physical aspect of the church 
came new spiritual life. Attendance at 
services has been built up, social gather- 
ings have been sponsored, and the whole 
outlook has brightened. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of Mead- 
ville Theological School, came from Chi- 
eago, Ill., to deliver the address for the 
rededication services. Assisting him in 
the service were Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 
of the Detroit society; Rev. George L. 
Parker of the Toledo church; Mr. Marley 
and Prof. Alfred H. White of the Ann 
Arbor church. 

Throughout the program, the names of 
Dr. and Mrs. Jabez T. Sunderland were 
heard repeatedly, appreciation being shown 
them for the building of the present church 
and their twenty years of remarkable 
service. Reference also was made to 
Rey. Charles H. Brigham, the founder of 
the church in 1865, who died just before 
the present building was erected. Por- 
traits of both Dr. Brigham and Dr. aud 
Mrs. Sunderland hang in the church par- 
lors; and to the relatives and friends of 
these, the church is much indebted for 
furnishings in the past. 

Letters and telegrams were read from 
former ministers of the church and the 
American Unitarian Association, congratu- 
lating and encouraging the congregation. 
A long letter written in the hand of Dr. 
Sunderland was particularly appreciated. 
A hymn written by Dr. Sunderland for 
the original dedication was sung. 

Professor White, chairman of the board 
of trustees, gave an interesting talk on 
“The Past”. He read excerpts from Dr. 
Sunderland’s diary and from the book 
of a contemporary which threw light on 
the early power of the church. Dr. Rec- 
cord spoke briefly, bringing greetings both 
from the Detroit church and the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. Parker read 
an impressive Scripture. 

In his eloquent address on “The Future 
of the Liberal Chureh in America’, Dr. 
Snow pointed out that the Unitarians face 
a challenge even greater to-day than in 
the past; that the task of the liberal 
church is far from accomplished ; and that 
especially in a university community the 
possibilities of influence on young people 
searching for an interpretation of religion 
which takes into account science, are great. 

At the close of his talk, Dr. Snow read 
a statement of rededication before the 
audience, which remained standing until 
after a prayer by Dr. Receord. Repre- 
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sentatives of the ministry and laity of 
other Ann Arbor churches joined the Uni- 
tarians at the service. 


Gift to Dr. and Mrs. Southworth 


One of the pleasant features of the 
General Conference in Chicago, Ill., was 
the presentation at luncheon, October 17, 
of a Paul Revere silver bowl to President 
and Mrs. F. C. Southworth from the 
alumni of the Meadville Theological School. 
Before a gathering of about forty of the 
alumni, Dr. Lyttle made a short speech, 
explaining why the retiring president and 
his wife are held in such affectionate es- 
teem by the old students. He pointed out 
that their home, in its charm and hospi- 
tality, had formed a model for many 
a minister’s home, as the students gradu- 
ated; that President Southworth’s talents, 
modesty, and integrity had furnished to 
many graduates an example for them to 
follow; and that Mrs. Southworth’s per- 
sonality had undoubtedly set the standard 
for the future wives of Meadville alumni. 
Dr. Southworth expressed his gratitude 
in a very happy reply. The bowl bears 
the inscription, “In Grateful Recognition 
of 27 Years of Service”. 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE, Inc. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 


Most complete library in New England on 
safety standard film—Religious, Ethical and 
Recreational. 
48 MBHLROSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

HAN. 0155-0156. 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND.CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT ; : 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ; Vice-Presidents 
JAMES D. GORDON, Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Ex. Secretary. 
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Church Décorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


» Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century : 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Compiled by Mariz W. JOHNSON 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Easter, and other festivals of the 
ehureh, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant for the church 
sanctuary and also the dramatic 
pageant and the religio-ethical play. 

All the plays and pageants have 
been successfully produced, in ‘many 
cases despite limited facilities, and 
the value of the material has thus 
been fully demonstrated by actual 
use. 


An examination copy will be sent 
upon request 
208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS 


from 
| SOURCES ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Prepared by the 
CoMMISSION ON HyMNS AND SERVICES 


These responsive readings, sixty-four in number, are arranged in two 
groups; general readings, and readings for special topics and occasions. 

The purpose of the Commission has been to prepare a volume in which 
churches holding the diverse views represented in our fellowship can find 


acceptable materials. 


Published in stiff paper covers in the same size and style as the Hynm and 


Tune Book. 
100 pages. 


25 BrAcon STREET 


50 cents, in any quantity. Carriage charges extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS, 


INC. 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEADANIRIED 


“No”, says one of a group as they wait 
on an isle of safety in a Berlin street, ‘No, 
he wasn’t ill. He died at the corner of 
the Kurfiirstendamm and Uhlandstrasse, 
under a motorcar.”’—Simplicissims. 

“Above all”, said the mistress to the 
new maid, “I want obedience and truth- 
fulness”. “Yes, Madam”, replied the girl. 
“And if anybody calls when you are in, 
and you say you are out, which shall 
come first—obedience or truthfulness?” 


Teacher (looking over Teddy’s home 
work): “I don’t see how it’s possible for 
a single person to make so many mis- 
takes.” Teddy (proudly): ‘It isn’t a 
single person, teacher. Father helped 
me.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Robert Chapman of Barnstaple, Eng- 
land, a great friend of the late George 
Miiller of Bristol, was once asked, ‘‘Would 
you not advise young Christians to do 
something for the Lord?” ‘No’, was his 
reply, “I should advise them to do every- 
thing for the Lord!” 

—Sunday School Times. 


in an Oldham. tramear :— 
First Lady: “Well, Mrs. ! Aw seed) 
it in t’ paper as yer Em/’ly ’ad getten 
precious gift 0’ a son.” Second Lady: 
“Aye. But Aw seys to ’er, ‘Yo’ wait until 
yo’ve ’ad fourteen precious gifts, same as 
yer ma.’ ”—Manchester Guardian. 


Overheard 


In early days 
that the farmer who took a sucking pig 
to market took also, in another bag, a cat, 
and when the unsuspecting purchaser had 
paid the price, he discovered on reaching 


home that his bag contained a eat. If, 
being suspicious, he investigated before 


taking his bag home, he “let the cat out 
of the bag’. If he did not look into his 
bag, he made the discovery that he had 
“bought a pig in a poke’. Hence the 
origin of these two sayings. 

—Our Dumb Animals. 


The class in publicity at Columbia, says 
The Sun, New York, should have its at- 
tention called to one paragraph from the 
pen of the great naval patriot, William B. 
Shearer: “The crucible that once produced 
red plood and sturdy hearts will surely 
produce a Paul Revere, sounding the alarm 
and riding like hell over these Babylonian 
architects, who would take us from the 
sea and molding the young generation for 
the dance of death, a self inflicted torture 
of driving seditious nails into the cross 
of national crucifixion.” 


These words, which we clip from a 
church calendar, should be given wings 
that they may reach everyone whom they 
eoncern :—"Bear in mind: Anybody can 
criticize, find fault, or blame. It takes 
good sense to help. Cease to be a load, 
and become a force. Talk of your church. 
Give a hearty welcome to strangers. Be 
a radiator, not a refrigerator; raise the 
temperature, not lower it. Quit grumbling, 
and begin pushing. Put your share of the 
substance into the treasury. Come more 
regularly to chureh; and if you really 
must criticize, you will be all the more 
able to do it intelligently.” 


it occasionally happened}, 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 


Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 
Rev. Haréld G, Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


“laa following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL ints TREMONT STREETS 


rA.U.A 
600 Guest Hous with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


; Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographio—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Die- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


COMFORTABLE ROOM in private home. De- 
sirable and convenient location. Mrs. W. Srep- 
MAN, 8 Newsome Park, Jamaica Plaih, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED as housekeeper or mother’s 
substitute by middle-aged lady. Experienced 
with children. Good references. Write Curis- 
TIAN RwGisTeR, C-154. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. G. 
PresTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bae., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 11 a.m., Morning Prayer, with sermon by 
Prof. William Adams Brown, D.D., Union The- 
ological Seminary. Week-day services, 12.15 
P.M. Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, preacher, Dr. Horace Westwood, 
Laymen’s League mission preacher. New Year’s 
Eve, 8 p.m., Candlelight Service, with Holy 
Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30 a.mM., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning 


service ; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, Maine, 
will preach December 29. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Hast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 

NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are 
comilany invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS.” 
1883—1929 


Edacational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 


B. Farnam Suita, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas 

5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 

Concord, Mass Boston, Mass. 
Frepericx J. Soute, Resident Director 
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